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Art. 1. Memoirs of the House of Medici, from its Origin to the 
Death of Francesco, the second Grand Duke of Tuscany, and of 
the great Men who flourished in Tuscany within that Period. From 
the French of Mr. Tenhove, with Notes and Observations, by Sir 
Richard Clayton, Bart. 4to. 2 Vols. 21. 2s. Boards. Ro- 
binsons. 1797. 


[7 ¥3 well observed by Hume, in his exquisitely argued but 
= not unexceptionable disquisition On the Rise and Progress of 
the Arts and Sciences, that, although the persons who cultivate 
letters with such astonishing success as to attract the admiration 
of posterity are always few, in all nations and all ages, it is 
impossible that a share of the same spirit and genius shall not 
have been antecedently diffused throughout the people among 
whom they arise. It is, therefore, to those general causes 
which predispose large numbers of men to pursue accomplish- 
ments of mind, and not to the taste of a magnificent indivi- 
dual who selects for patronage men who are already eminent, 
that we ought. to ascribe each of those brilliant periods in the 
history of human culture,—ill distinguished by the name of an 
Augustan age,—in which every variety of genius bursts into 
contemporary efflorescence. ‘The security, the opulence, the 
leisure, the civilization, of the Greek and Jew merchants of 
Alexandria, contributed much more than the patronage of the 
Ptolemies to collect at the mouth of the Nile the poets, the 
philosophers, and the artists, who under them illustrated 
4Egypt. To the general ardour for. classical literature which 
Malpaghino and Chrysoloras had diffused among the gentle- 
men of Italy, and to the mass of opulent leisure assembled at 
Florence and at Rome, rather than to the taste and accomplish- 
ments of Lorenzo dei Medici and his son, the modern world-is 
in reality indebted for the plenteoys growth of merit which has 
rendered famous the pontificate of Leo X. The dynasty of the 
Ptolemies and of the. Medici had indeed the fortune of govern 
ing in the chosen seat of science, during the acme of culture and 
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improvement. Many individuals of each family partook the 
spirit of their times: but it is not at the nod of a patron-prince 
that talent condescends to pervade a mass of people, enhancing 
their pleasures, embellishing their arts of life 

their pursuits. ‘The diffusion of liberal education operates 
with much greater certainty. Although the munificence of an 
individual can stock a hot-house with exotics,—gales of the 
spring alone can gem the orchard with blossoms. 

By anatural sympathy, the history of such periods of intel- 
lectual distinction becomes the favourite study of each succeed- 
ing age of refinement. Hence the predilection with which, in 
our own times, both on the Continent and in Great Britain, 
the literary annals of modern Italy have lately been perused. 
We are desirous of finding out in what career of excellence we 
yet lag behind the exertions of our predecessors; and in what 
untrodden paths of art or science we yet may hope to weave 
the wreaths of reputation. We aspire to transplant into our 
own soil every variety of merit, which is yet a stranger to our 
climate. We feel that, by rehearsing the deeds of the illus- 
trious dead, we are in fact exciting the emulation of the living, 
Our very patriotism is interested in receiving with gratitude 
the Memoirs of a period so fertile in genius, as that which we 
are called to review in the volumes now before us. - Ea 
_’M. Tenhove was eminently qualified for composing this his- 
tory. ‘ Himself a man of refined taste in literature and the arts, 
he was capable of appreciating excellence at its true rate; and 
he ‘knew with how many grains of allowance we are to re- 
ceive those extravagant commendations, with which, during 
the infancy of letters, authors were wont to encourage each 
other,—and which have eventually imprinted a character of 
servile civility not only on the style, but even on the manners 
of the Italians, During his trayels, he collected the requisite 
appzratus of books, with more selection, it should seem, than 
profusion ; and from time to time he composed, and printed 
piecemeal for distribution among his friends, the twenty-six 
portions of these Memoirs, which the translator (Sir Richard 
Clayton) has consolidated into thirteen, and now offers to the 
English public, improved by additional annotations. The 
whole constitutes, as Mr, Roscoe has observed, a most en- 
yaging work, 

The first chapter treats curiously of the origin of the house 
of Medjci; and, imperfectly, of the original constitution of 
Florence. The. spirit of the’ different factions, and the drift 
of their pretended reformations, cannot be well understood 
without an analysis of the municipal institutions, which much 
resembled those of London, In an early stage of the republic, 
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they served to concentrate popular power, and lent ofgans toa 
spirit of independence: at the period of its declension, they 
became wholly ductile to the prime minister, or Gonfalonier. 
Michele Lando, the Wat Tyler of Florence, is well charac- 
terised. . Cosmo dei Medici receives more than sufficient praise : 
his crafty liberality appears to have been supported by the publie 
treasury : he sacrificed the liberties of Milan to his friendship 
for Sforza, and those of his country to the aggrandizement of 
his family. His perpetual dissimulation, and taciturn reserve, 
are censured by Filelfo: but his hospitality to the Constantino- 
politan refugees, and his importations of manuscripts from the 
East, deserved the gratitude of the learned; who set him in 
parallel with Pericles. Ercole, the first Duke of Ferrara, 
bears a much closer resemblance to this celebrated antient. 

The second chapter is occupied by the literary history of the 
age of Cosmo. Dante, perhaps, is over-rated; his sublime 
metaphors and strong lines will not atone for the tediousness of 
his orthodox conversations, for the nauseous infusion of bur- 
lesque absurdities, and for the incongruous Paganism of his 
mythology: such fine passages as the majestic interview with 
Cavalcanti’s shade, and the pathetic story of Ugolino, seldom 
occur. Boyd’s translation often improves this poet.— Petrarch 
is criticised at length, and with justice; the metaphysical 
monotony of his sonnets is lamented ; and the tenderness and 
imagery of his canzoni are cited as honourable to his heart and 
to his genius. Of his Latin poems, that should have been no- 
ticed which afforced to Titian’s pencil the subject of the four 
triumphs.—Cino, with needless anachronism, is mentioned 
after Petrarch.——Of Boccaccio, too much is said; his Deeame- 
ron is licentious, indeed, but dull as his Theseid. The anec- 
dote is omitted, that he avoided, from moral awe, to commu- 
nicate to his friend Petrarch that book of impurities which he 
was not ashamed of bequeathing to the rest of the worid. 

The author proceeds to notice Chrysoloras, the bearded mas- 
ter of the earliest modern Greek scholars; Bessarion, the de- 
serter of the Greek church, and the first interpreter of Xeno- 
phon; George of Crete, the zealot of Aristotle; Amyrutzes, 
whose theological controversies terminated in the abjuration of 
Christianity ; Gaza, the author of a Greek grammar, the in- 
terpreter of the natural histories of Aristotle and Theopbras- 
tus, - the favourite of the polished and informed; Gemisthus, 
whose historical merit * is forgotten in his mischievous enthu- 
siasmn for reviving Paganism, and in his republican treatise on 
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* His account of what followed the battle of Mantinea was printed 
at Venice in 1503. 
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the best form of government, which the intolerance of Scho- 
larius consigned to the flames ; Lascaris, the restorer of the 
Greek capitals; and Argyropylus, the translator of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. 

The third chapter pursues the topic of literary history. The 
name of Colucio Salutati is not sufficiently known: a collection 
of his letters only has been preserved: but the testimony to his 
excellence as an orator is strong.—The historians Bruni and 
Marsupini, and the snarler Nico/o, next pass in review.—Of 
Poggio it is probable that more may. yet be known, and that 
several of his unpublished compositions will be found in the li- 
braries of Italy. His contributions to the history of Florence 
are drawn up with timid indecision. His version of Lucian’s 
é4ss, his Facetia, and his Dialogues, drew from Erasmus a just 
censure of his obscenity. His Vicissitudes of Fortune, his 
Eulogy of Rural Life, and his Letters, are preserved but not . 
perused ; and his comparison of Jerome:of Prague with So- 
crates is only remembered for the hostilities which it provoked, 
His eloquerice is a model of the scurrilous, not of the impres- 
sive. His useful journey into Germany dragged out of the 
dust of northern libraries* Columella, Silius Italicus, much of 
Lucretius, and more of Cicero.— Ambrogio degli Agnoli trans- 
Jated Diogenes Laertius, and visited, as General of the Camal- 
dules, the Italian convents; the journal of his tour, unpub- 
lished for two centuries, is not suspected to be a forgery of the 
Reformers.—Tomaso Sarzana, afterward Pope Nicolas V., is 
degraded by our author to a level with Cosmo dei Medici, in- 
stead of being lifted high above him. Is it nothing to have 
raised himself into the papal chair from the situation of an 
obscure schoolmaster, by his deep and universal knowlege, by 
his powerful talents, and by ‘the purity of his deportment : 
Nothing to have preserved, after his elevation, all the virtues 
by which it was attained? Nothing to have quelled with. so 
much skill, mildness, and dignity, the ecclesiastical schism of 
Savoy, and the political schism of Ancona? The pious jubi- 
tee which he celebrated at Rome, after the cessation.of an ex- 
tensive pestilence, was but the harbinger of his magnificent 
undertakings. ‘To collect around him the learned, to found | 
the Vatican library, to patronize translations of the fathers and 
other classics, to erect on each of the seven hills a new and 
stately temple, and to improve most of the edifices connected 
with the police of Rome, formed the gradual result of his 
tasteful expenditure. His humane genius made and preserved 





* Wecannot trace M. Tenhove to his authority, and we suspect 
the specification of these inventions to be incorrect. 
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peace inItaly: but, after the alarming victories of the Turks, 
he solicited from all the Christian sovereigns a deputation of 
ambassadors to Rome, in order to consider the means of pre- 
serving the civilized world from the apprehended inroads of 
barbarians. Had this congress taken effect, a concert of na- 
tions would perhaps have been begun, able to compel perpe- 
tual tranquillity between the members of the European con- 
federacy. 

M. Tenhove enumerates, as historians, the two Capponis and 
Palmieri; and, as an injudicious compiler, Volterrano. The 
vain, tetchy, and diffuse orator Filelfo; Afneas Sylvius, who 
from a schismatic became a Pope; Marsilio Ficino, the indus- 
trious restorer of Alexandrian Platonism; the mathematician 
Toscanelli, and his pupil Manetti, who evolved the principles 
of perspective; Leonardo of Pisa, the first importer, and Luca 
_Pacioio, the first publisher of algebra; are severally noticed 
with sufficient accuracy, and more than sufficient extent 

The fourth chapter opens witha misplaced and ill-conducted 
research into the art of the antient Etrurians, The following 
wholly improbable assertion occurs at p. 235, without the sup- 
porting authority of a single citation : 

‘ The arts and sciences flourished in Tuscany when Greece was 
itself in a state of barbarism, and even without the first and necessary 
inyentions, when their wandering Pelasgi roamed through the forests, 
and shook the oak and beech for their daily food,’ 

The vases, commonly called Etrurian, are now acknow- 
Jeged to be of Grecian origin, and not to have been manufac- 
tured in Italy until a very late period. ‘The Tuscan Apollo of 
the Augustan temple was a colossal brazen statue, made, no 
doubt, at Rome; and so called because the god was repre- 
sented with the attributes customary in Etruria, The two 
thousand statues thrown on the Volsynians, during the siege 
of their town, were probably lumps of baked brick earth; to 
which Superstition, not Taste, assigned some value. The like 
was no doubt true of the Juno captured by Camillus. The 
equestrian statue of Cloclia may have been, for aught that we 
know, 2 wooden block of ordinary fashion and Latin work- 
manship. The claca maxima is suspected to be a re-construc- 
tion of the original common sewer of Rome. The inscrip- 
tions on the gems cited by Winckelmann are vot in the Tuscan 
dialect. We possess, therefore, no evidence at all of the early 
excellence of Etrurian art: in the time of Trajan, indeed, 
Rome was supplied from Arezzo with statues, relievos, and 
mouldings of terra cotta: but Pliny’s testimony to their actual 
slill is not a proof of the antiquity of their civilization.. 
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In the history of modern art, M. Tenhove seems better 
skilled. He leaves it, however, undecided whether Cimabue, 
like Guy of Sienna, had before him no other models of paint- 
ing than those daubings for ornamental purposes, which the 
demands of eommon life must have handed down from the 
time of the Romans; or whether he received from Constan- 
tinopolitan refugecs some instructions in art. His pupils, the 
industrious and much admired Giotto*, and Memmi, the por- 
trait-painter, scarcely excelled their master. It is the more 
probable that Cimabue owed his improvement to some fugitive 
Greek ; as his friend Tasi was certainly taught to paint in Mo- 
saic by Apollonius, a Greek artist. Uvccelli, who first applied 
to painting the perspective doctrines of Manetti; Angelico, who 
first attempted supernatural or ideal beauty; and Masaccio, 
snatched too soon for his glory from the exercise of an art of 
which he could anticipate and was pursuing all the capabilities; 
also belong to this primary school. 

Donatello carried sculpture to so much perfection, that he 


could not possibly have been the founder of the art. His Ju- 





dith and Holofernes, his equestrian statue of Gattimelata, his 
Saint George, his Evangelists, and especially his Zuccino, a 
bald-headed old man, are still considered as first-rate produce 
tions. Ghiberti, the carver of the doors of the baptistery, ex- 
celled not less in metallic relicevos: he is therefore the Phidias 
of his country. If the Deus Prestes, as Gori absurdly calls it, 
be, as well as its pedestal, a work of Ghiberti, he has left a 
rival to the Pantarces.— Roddia revived modelling in clay, with 
much success. | 

Lapo attempted an original style of architecture, not very 
dissimilar to the Gothic. Orgagna, in consequence of the dis- 
covered writings of Vitruvius, deviated back towards the classi- 
cal prototypes. Brunelleschi improved on these his predecessors, 
and built with inventive sublimity: Muichellozzi designed in 
his manner, with more simplicity. 

In the fifth and sixth chapters, we arrive at the reign which 
has recently been treated at large by Mr. Roscoe. On the mo- 
tives which induced Sixtus IV. to co-operate with the Pazzi, 
we made some remarks in our xxivth vol. N.S, p. 192. The 
negotiation of Lorenzo det Medici at Naples requires farther 
elucidation. The altered conduct of King Ferdinand was 
surely not one of those moral conversions, which are usual 
only in the catastrophe of a tragedy; nor was Lorenzo one of 
those negotiators who needed the aukward hints of a Talley- 





* Politian wrote a pompous Latin epitaph on Giotto. 
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rand-Perigord. It would be fatiguing, if not useless, to 
dwell on a period concerning which so much has lately been 
published*. In 1492, Lorenzo dei Medici died : morte, says 
Guicciardini, acerba a lui per Peta ; acerba alla patria, la quale 
per la reputazione, e prudenza sua, e per lingegno attissimo a tutte 
le cose onorate, ed eccellenti, fioriva maraviglhosamente di ricchezze, 
e di tutti quet vent, ed ornamenti, da’ quali suole essere nelle cose 
umane la lunga pace accompagnata. 

The seventh chapter examines the pontificate of Leo X, and 
marshals, in grand procession, a. long and various train of 
literary combatants :—Bembo, whose paganizing phraseology 
brought a charge of heresy on the official papers of the Pope ; 
Sadolet, scarcely remembered even for his description of the 
Laocoon ; Be/zani, who affected to bewail the infelicity of 
men of letters; Vida, whose Poetics, whose Chess, and 
whose Christiad, are better known than his Silkeworm; San- 
nazarius, whose piscatory eclogues are still read with pleasure ; 
Fracastorius, whose Siphylis passes for the triumph of modern 
latinity ; Battista, who composed spiritual eclogues ; Dovisio, 
an attempter of Italian comedy; Macchiavelli, the genius or 
dzmon of statesmanship; 4riosto, whose hippogriffon so few 
have since been able to govern 3 Querno, a buffoon poet laureate ; 
Maro, a fluent improvisator; Caro, the diffuse translator of 
the neids Paulus Fovius, a hireling historian; Castiglione, 
the prolix author of urbane dialogues on courtesy ; and Nyphus, 
the Calabrian mortalist. 

The eighth chapter describes the progress of painting. 
Rafaello is first characterised: he is ranked by Mengs as 
the greatest among the painters, but by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as second to Michelagnolo. ‘Truth of design, beauty more 
than Grecian, exquisite grace, and purity of expression, 
characterise his figures. His countenances have the physiog- 
nomy of nature, not the vague lineless face of the statuaries. 
In forward colouring, he does not excel; lis objects have 
rarely much apparent prominence or distance. In com- 
position he is very aukward: his School of Athens is a con- 
fused crowd; his Transfiguration seems to consist of two 
distinct pictures sown together by mistake. The battle of 
Constantine, in the Vatican apartments, was painted wholly 
sil Fulio Romano and Polydore Caravaggio: if, as has been 
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* M. Tenhove (I. 330) and Mi. Roscoe (II. 111.) praise Miran- 
dula for attacking judicial astrology; his book censures the vulgar 
astrology only to recommend a more refined species of it. Over the 
death of Boccolino, both glide with incurious prudence. 
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asserted, Rafaello furnished the design, this is his best piece of 
composition. 

Sebastian del Piombe coldly imitated Rafael; Giulio Romane 
more than rivalled him in composition, fire, and sublimity; as 
did Polydore Caravaggio in variety and invention. Titian ex- 
celled in the colouring of flesh. Leonardo da Vinci received 
from Nature a power of body and mind, which fitted him for 
greatness in all things :—a naturalist, a mathematician, a poet, 
a sculptor, a painter, his only defect was the subdivision of his 
attention. Bartolomeo della Porta has scarcely left works enough 
to merit the praise of approaching the sublimity of Michelag- 
nolo and the beauty of Rafael.— Pietro di Cosimo first painted a 
Dance of Death: the subject was suggested by a carnival mas- 
guerade of the Florentines, and became very popular in the 
north of Europe. 

Bramante, an expeditious architect, produced the first design 
for the church of St. Peter: a profuse employment of columns 
gives to his original model an inviting spaciousness, not at- 
tained in the edifice of Michelagnolo.—Perucci obeyed the an- 
tient architects with classical precision.—Sansovino delighted 
to accumulate beautiful ornaments. 

Rustici produced, under Leonardo da Vinci, some fine statues. 
Finiguerra had invented engraving ; Marco Antonio first brought 
it to perfection, and consecrated his labors to the diffusion of a 
knowlege of his master’s (Rafael’s) excellencies. Ugo di Carpi 
engraved on wood; Anichim of Ferrara, and Alessandro Cesare, 
on precious stones; an art now cultivated in considerable per- 
fection by the present Empress of Russia. 

The ninth chapter is chiefly occupied with political history, 
and introduces several characters connected with the Reform- 
ation. Pcter Martyr is well known in England. Bernardo 
Ochino quitted the order of Capuchins, that he might marry: 
but having, in one of his dialogues, defended polygamy, he 
was expelled from the Swiss ministry. Paoli Sarpi is charged 
with maxims of statesmanship not less exceptionable than those 
of Macchiavel. Aretino seems to have sought an apotheosis 
from the Jacobins, by the virulent invectives which obtained 
for him the surname, * scourge of princes :” but his pen was 
venal. He merited for his epitaph the following epigram: 

“© Condit Aretini cineres lapis iste sepultos 
Mortales acro qui sale perfricuit. 
Intactus Deus est illi, causamque rogatus 

Hance dedit, ille, inquit, non mihi notus erat.” 
Trissino added to the Orestes and Rosamonda of Rucellai a 
third cold classical tragedy: he also wrote a tedious epopea, 
of which Belisarius is the hero, entitled Italia hberata,—Bernt 
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is remarked for a refaccimento of the Orlando inamorato of Boi- 
ardo. 

The tenth chapter, with inconvenient anachronism, first 
introduces Michelagnolo to circumstantial notice. It were much 
to be wished that a biography, accompanied with outlined en- 
gravings of their leading works, were composed far each of 
the great artists: philosophers might then, with some confi- 
dence, compare and appreciate opposite censures. Artists are 
the only trustworthy critics in many departments of art, but 
not in all; a Lessing or a Heyne may have important remarks 
to make, after a Vasari or a Mengs have exhausted their ani- 
madversions. Michelagnolo, however, is one of those artists 
who may court the severity of every sort of penetration. His 
complete knowlege of myology caused him to prefer the re- 
presentation of muscular figures in exerted attitudes ; hence 
he is supposed to excel in energy rather than in grace; yet 
his Ganymede, his Leda, the Eves both of his pencil and-his 
chizel *, the anecdote concerning his sleeping Cupid, (which 
now probably passes for ant antique) and many of his angels, 
prove his talents to have comprehended the beautiful. His 
statue of Moses, and his painting of the last judgment, (which 
abounds with traces of the perusal of Dante,) are the most 
known of his sublime productions. He advised his pupils in 
the carving-shop perpetually to use the compasses: but his own 
impetuosity of temper led him frequently to chip too deep. He 
was wholly wrapt in enthusiasm for his profession; and he 
possessed, to the highest degree, (as in a sonnet he himself 
beautifully expresses it :) 


c Paffettuosa fantasia 
Che I’ Arte si fece idolo e monarca.”’ 


The tyranny of the libertine Alessandro dei Medici is not des 
picted in these Memoirs with adequate abhorrence: nor is the 
joy with which his assassination by Lorenzino was received, 
and which induced Michelagnolo to make a bust of the murderer 
with the attributes of Brutus, proclaimed in all its plenitude. 
Neither are the exertions of the noble Filippo Strozzi, to render 
this catastrophe subservient to the emancipation of his country, 
narrated with that glow of praise which an undertaking so 
pure deserves from every friend to freedom. A stmpling of 
the house of Medici was imposed by the Emperor on the 


*. 








* The sculptured Eve of Florence is by some ascribed to Bas- 
dinelli. 
t+ The quantity of modern statues imposed on purchasers as an- 
tique is immense: the Belvidere Apollo, being of Carrara marble, 
has been thought.to be of this number. 
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feeblcness of the Florentines, as their hereditary sovereign. 
The patriot Strozzi was arrested, cast into a dungeon, and 
twice put to the torture. Having obtained a poignard, he de. 
termined to avoid the repetition of his sufferings. A paper 
was found near the gash in his bosom, on which he wrote: 
«¢ { recommend my soul to God the deliverer; and I humbly 
beseech him, if I be unworthy to be admitted into his glory, 
graciously to allot me an existence with Cato of Utica and 
those other virtuous men, whose deaths have been like mine.” 

Piero Strozzi, a marechal of France, who was killed at the 
siege of Thionville, and boasted of his atheism at the point of 
death, is thought by the Abbé Terrasson to have composed 
the Greek translation of Czsar’s Commentaries, which ap- 
peared at Frankfort in 1608. Alessandro, Lorenzo, and Gio- 
vanni Battista Strozzi, also distinguished themselves by publi- 
cations. The family long continued fertile in genius: Piere 
excelled in architecture so much as to excite the envy of the 
profession ; Car/o wrote on antiquities; Leone on precious 
stones. 

Chapter x1. digresses into the affairs of France, and de- 
scribes the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. Among the li- 
terary characters protected by Catharine dei Medici, is named 
Luigi Alamanni, a poet known by Madrigals, by a didactic 
poem Della Coltivazione, and by two heroic poems—the Avar- 
chide, and Girone il Cortese, which last is spun out to the 
tedious length of twenty-four books. The assassination of 
Alessandro is again discussed in this chapter:—such discon- 
tinuity of narrative would offend even in Ariosto. 

The twelfth chapter is occupied with genealogical memoirs 
of the Medici. The extract from file/fo, at p. 396, gives a 
terrible idea of the state of society at a period on which some 
would have us look back as the glory of the human race. 
Scarcely enough is said of the important voyages of discovery 
made by the Florentine Ammerico Vespuccio. The character of 
(osmo, who obtained fram the pope the title of Grand-duke, is 
not censured with sufficient severity: it may be a satire on 
Augustus to compare these enslavers of their country, yet 
there are many traits of radical resemblance. 

The thirteenth chapter reckons up many satellites of this 
artful despot. Guicciardini is highly praised. In what does 
the merit of his history consist? Long thoughtless periods, 
tiresome harangues, indifference to religion, dislike of liberty, 
habitual depreciation of human motives, and want of skill in 
selecting for prominence the events of superior relative import- 
ance, are surely not among the unfounded objections whi¢h 
have been made to his volumincus account of an interesting 
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half-century. driani’s continuation fully equals his model. 
The work of Benedetto Varchi deserves, perhaps, a higher 
praise. The critic Vettori, as Balzac well observed, ennobled 
pedantry. Giannotti wrote concerning the Italian governments, 
with a spirit of independence which his life did not belie. 
Bartolomeo Cavalcanti, whose oration during the siege of Flo- 
rence in 1528 has been much celebrated, left also a Treatise 
on the best form of a Republic. Nardi, Segni, Cini, Nerli, 
Baldini, and Settimanni, have left contributions to the history 
of their country. Ughelli and Borghini were obscure antiqua- 
rians. ‘The archbishop Del/acasa composed the manual of po- 
liteness entitled Galateo.— Gelli wrote dialogues ; Grazzini, no- 
vels. Vidi, on medicine ; Verini, and Tolomei, on philosophy ; 
Danti, on geography; and Yaurello, on civil law; acquired 
some distinction. Primerani, Cicognini, and Landi, wrote 
with dull indecency for the stage of Florence. Vasari, a good 
architect and a productive painter, composed a history of Ita- 
lian artists, which is more remarkable for commendation than 
discrimination, for panegyric than criticism, 

Volterra obtained celebrity as a painter by a descent from the 
cross, of which Michelagnolo is thought to have furnished the 
design. Benvenuto Cellini is well known by the improbable ro- 
mance of his life: Bandinelli, by many fine statues: if he 
carved the celebrated Eve, he made her taller than his Adam. 
Montorsoli and Amanati were his most distinguished pupils. 
Galeotti and Leone d’ Arezzo were excellent medallists. 

Cosmo apparently became insane, and surrendered his ill- 
—_ sovereignty to his son Francesco, chiefly celebrated for 

is attachment to Bianca Capello. On the history of this fas- 
cinating woman, we offered some remarks in vol. xxiv. N.S. 
p- 371. M.Tenhove has not been careful to sift the improbable 
circumstances of the received story. Indeed, his history should 
have been closed with the death of: Cosmo; as the Socini, and 
other characters eminent in literature, were already conspi- 
cuous under Francesco-Maria, though not noticed at all in 
this work. It is much to be wished that the translator, who 
has shewn himself eminently qualified for the undertaking, 
would continue the suspended task, and give us in a third vo- 
lume a history of the remaining princes of the house of Medici, 
which became extinct in the person of Giovenni Gaston, in 
1737. ‘The subsequent annals are by no means indifferent to 
the friends of science: they embrace the period at which the 
great Galilei was forming, by his instructions, Caste//iand Mi- 
chelini, the founders of hydrometry and hydraulics; Torricelli, 
the inventor of the barometer; Cavalieri, who improved the 
doctrine of infinitesimals; Viviani, who systematized experi- 
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mental philosophy ; and dggiunti, the first observer of capillar 
attraction :—a period, also, at which the dispatches of the Flo- 
rentine government to the ports of the republic contained only 
the useful and pacific orders of the Academia del Cimento;— 
instructions for trying experiments on ship-board concerning 
the preservation of fresh water ; concerning the gravity, salt- 
ness, transparency, and currents, of the sea; and concerning 
the progression of sound, and the evanescence of light-houses, 
Had M. ‘lenhove lived longer, his researches would pro- 
bably have been extended to the conclusion of the Medicean 
dynasty. ‘The criticisms which would have been communi- 
cated to him, concerning his printed fragments, might have 
induced him to improve an arrangement of his materials, which 
avoids neither anachronism nor repetition. The praise to 
which his general reading, his research, and his taste, are en- 
titled, might have emboldened him to adopt a more courageous 
tone of criticism, and might have induced him less frequently 
to sacrifice judgment to candour, to repeat cotemporary flattery, 
and to bestow vague for appropriate applause. Experience in 
writing would have taught him to pare away with indifference 
some insignificant details, and some superfluous digressions. 
His work would then have become a perpetual as well as a 
pleasing companion, and would have been consulted as the 
regular delineation of the dawn of modern art and literature. 
In the progress of our epitome of the subject-matter of these 
Memoirs, the attentive reader will perceive that we have inti- 
mated many local corrections, of which we conceive the esti- 
mates to stand in need. It remains for us to furnish a speci- 
men of the style; which, though unequal, is on the average 
good: in the earlier parts of the work, it is somewhat affected, 
but impressive ; in the latter, more simple and less attracting: 


¢ Pope Pius the IVth, successor of Paul the IVth, in imitation 
of the vanity of his brother the Marquis de Marignan, prided himself 
on his pretended affinity of blood with the Head of the Medici Family, 
shewed him every mark of favour in his power, and even proposed as 
it was said to create him King of Tuscany, and to confer on him 
by his apostolical authority the right and honour of the title. The 
jealousy of the Spaniards and the Princes of Italy prevented the 
execution of the project-—This Roman Pontiff died in 1566, and 
Cosmo at first thought he had suffered an irreparable loss by the 
death of his pretended relation, but Ghisliert, or Pius the Vth, his 
successor, espoused his cause with the same warmth and zeal. In 
the first months of his Pontificate, Cosmo shewed his attachment 
or inclinations to oblige him in a manner that made a powerful and 
‘lasting impression on his mind.—Previous to his exaltation Pius had 
been a Dominican Monk, and exercised the holy office of Inquisitor. 


—Though devout he had been extremely crucl, and he traneportes 
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with him into the Papal Chair all the pedantry and inhumanity of 
his original Monkish establishment. The master of the Sacred Palace 
was dispatched by him to Florence, with a demand of the person 
of Pietro Carnesecchi, one of the Duke of Tuscany’s favourites. 
When the Pope’s envoy presented his master’s brief, Carnesecchi was 
at the table with the Duke ; but as he wished at any rate to please 
the Roman Pontiff, he satisfied himself with a shrug of his shoulders, 
and, without a scruple or a single thought of his friei.d’s danger, 
consented to the infamous request.—Carnesecchi was conducted 2 
prisoner to Rome, and being convicted of some connections with the 
Swiss Protestants, and with Vittoria Colonna in Italy, the widow of 
the célebrated Marquis of Pescara, and one of the most brilliant fe- 
male characters that has descended to us, though suspected of what 
is called heresy at Rome, he was committed: without pity to the 
flames. | : 
‘At the time Cosmo de’ Medici from poljgal interests so scandalously 
sacrificed his friend and favourite, Venice, intimidated by the example, 
abandoned also! to the faggot its citizen’ Giulio Giovannetti; and 
another sovereign suffered the learned Paleario to be torn from him, 
whom the Holy Office likewise caused to be burned, for having said 
« the Inquisition was a poignard to the Learned *.”—Yet a Prince 
superstitiously devoted to the Church of Rome, on a similar occasion, 
had set them an example, and shewed-them.a true sense of his own 
dignity by overturning the pile on which one of his servants was on 
the point of perishing.—Galeas de St. Severin, Count of Caiazze, 
was also one of Charles the. IXth’s favourites, and had a commission 
of considerable rank. in the French infantry. He went into Italy on 
some business, and on the suspicion,of being a Huguenot, Pius the 
Vth directed him to he seized by some of the obsequious Ministers of 
the Holy Office.— As soon as the French King received this intelli- 
gence he dispatched the Marquis de Pisani, with positive injunc- 
tions for the release of Galeas, and his'return along with him to 
France, as he was a French officer and a French subject. , The Mar- 
quis arrived at Rome, had an interview with the Pope, and informed 
him of his commission. The pontiff desired time to deliberate, but se- 
veral days elapsed without any answer being given, to. the Marqvh, 
and he then returned to his Holiness, pressed him, to comply with 
the King’s request, and:added, that if the business;was not settled 
in eight, days to the. King’s satisfaction, he was ordered to take such 
steps as, would be. highly disagreeable to the See of Rome. The 
eight days again expired without any answer, and the Marquis then 
demanded another audience, in which he told the Pope very firmly, 
that if Galeas was not set at liberty the very next day he should re- 
turn to France, and the French Ambassador along with him, and 
his Holiness would then find all communication between France and 
Rome at an end, and that he would lose both the Ecclesiastical be. 
nefices arid other revenues from that kingdom.—The hoary Pontiff 
flew into’a rage, made use of the grossest expressions, called the 
Marquis de Pisani an “‘ Imbriaco—or sot,’? though he was remark. 








© * Inquisitionem sicam esse destrictam in jugula Litteratorum.” 
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ably abstemious; but the Cardinals in general advised the release 
of the prisoner, and one Huguenot at least owed his life to Charles 
the IXth.’ 


Not having been able to obtain the original work, we dare not 
bestow on Sir Richard Clayton all the praise which we believe to 
be his due. Atany rate, however, it is no small service to his 
country, that he has so well naturalized a work which is so ex. 
tensive and instructive. One observation deserves to be made, 
and to be maintained : that few are the. men, who were the pride 
of their age, who yet retain any influence over our opinions, or 
continue to administer to our pleasures! An historian or two, 
a poet or two, of the Medicean age, are still classics with the 
reading world: but the. swarm that buzzed in the sunshine of 
patronage are with difficulty to be rescued from the pool of 
oblivion, So just is the remark of Hume, that reputation 
founded on philosophy and science passes away with the re- 
volutions of human opinion : but that to record or select the 
phenomena of human nature creates an interest coeternal with 
the species itself. Tay. 


oti, 





Arr. II. The Voyage of Nearchus from the Indus ‘to the Euphrates, 
collected from the original Journal preserved by Arrian, and illus- 
trated by Authorities ancient and modern ; containmg-an Account 
of the first Navigation attempted by Europeans in the Indian 
Ocean. By William Vincent, D.D. To which are added three 
Dissertations: two, on the Achronychal Rising of the Pleiades, 
by the Right Reverend Dr. Samuel Horsley, Lord ‘Bishop of Ro- 
chester, and by Mr. William Wales, Master of the-Royal Mathe- 
matical School in Christ’s Hospital; and one by Mr. de la Rochette, 
on the first Meridian of Ptolemy. 4to. pp. 530. 11. 7s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 


IVE rivers, descending from the gelid summits of far distant 
mountains, which encircle the woody confines of Hindustan 

on the north, flow through the extensive valley of Lahor, 
thence denominated Penjab; and, after having dispensed fer- 
tility and commerce to the interjacent plains, mix their tribu- 
tary waters with the waves of the Indus. ' Of these streams, 
‘the fourth in succession from the west marks the eastern limits 
‘of the Macedonian conquests. On the banks of the Hyphasis, 
(the modern ‘Biah,) the Grecian veterans,—satiated with vic- 
story, smitten with the amor patria, and surveying in imagina- 
tion the countries which they had deluged with blood,—refused 
any farther to second the wild but magnanimous projects of 
‘their leader ; and here Alexander had leisure for reflecting on 
-the means of securing and improving the dominions which ‘his 


successful valor had subdued, with a rapidity unexampled. ; : 
ot . ry ie 
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¢ The design of Alexander, in Speen. the voyage of Nearchus, 


(as Dr. Vincent observes, ) was not merely the vanity of executing 
what had never yet been attempted, but that it was a system founded 
en a presumption of the advantages to be derived from it, a desire of 
knowing the coast as well as the interior of his empire, and a reason- 
able hope of uniting the whole by mutual communication and reci- 
procal interests.’— 


¢ T’o obtain the information necessary for the objects he had in 
view, he ordered Craterus, with the elephants and heavy baggage, 
to penetrate through the centre of the empire, while he personally 
undertook the more arduous task of passing the deserts of Gadrosia, 
and providing for the preservation of the fleet. A glance over the 
map will shew, that the route of the army eastward, and the double 
route by which it returned, intersect the whole empire by three lines 
almost from the Tigris to the Indus. Craterus joined the division 
under Alexander in Karmanias and when Nearchus, after the com- 
pletion of his voyage, came up the Pasitigris to Susa, the three routes 
through the different Sao and the navigation along the coast, 
might be said to complete the survey of the empire.’ 

Nearchus, the officer selected to command this naval expe- 
_ dition, was a native of Crete, and was enrolled a citizen of 
Amphipolis; probably at the time when Philip, having taken 
that city from the Athenians, was collecting inhabicants in 
order to establish it as ‘the mart of his new conquests in Thrace. 
We find him afterwari at the court of Philip, whence he was 
banished in consequence of an intrigue in which he was in- 
volved as an adherent of Alexander; m whose favour he con- 
tinued subsequently to hold a distinguished and deserved rank. 
The journal of his voyage has been preserved to us (though 
probably only in part) by Arrian; and it is the object of the 
author of the publication before us to elucidate that curious 
monument of antient navigation. It may be, properly, divided 
into three parts, which we will consider separately: 1st;. the 
passage from Nicea to the mouth of the Indus; 2dly, fromthe 
latter to Cape Jask, skirting the maritime confines of Persia; 
and 3dly, the passage up the gulph of Persia. 9° °°" 

On the 23d October, in the year 726 before Christ, the fleet, 
consisting of 2000 vessels inclusively of all dimensions, ‘left 
Nicea, a city founded by Alexander on the Hydaspeés (Chelum), 
in the vicinity of the fortified isle now named Jamad. The 
voyage down the river is described as‘a triumphal procession, 
rather than a military progress. ‘The king embarked’ in the 
fleet, while different divisions of the army marched on either 
bank, and reduced, in various skirmishes, the Indian tribes 
inhabiting the countries through which they passed; and as ie 
was necessary that their motions should be consentaneous, the 
progress of each was mutually retarded. The principal na- 
tions subjected by conquest, or acquired by voluntary submis. 
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sion, in the passage down the Indus, were—rst, the Malit, 
who inhabited the province of Multan, though the city of that 
name escaped the arms of the invaders (Mulatran, root-foster- 
ing); 2d, the Sogdi, who lived under a republican form of 
government, and probably occupied Bhacor (where a citadel and 
docks were erected and its dependencies; 3d, a tribe under a 
prince named Musikanus, and who ruled in Sihwan, the terri- 
tory called Sewee on the western bank of the Indus; qth, fars 
ther westward, Oxykanus was reduced, whose dominions ex. 
tended to the foot of the mountains; 5th, Sambus (Saumbhu), 
a hill chief, whose capital was named Sindumana; 6th, Mz. 
ris, (Mrires, an epithet of the destroying power; literally, 
husband of Mrira,) king of Pattala, or the Delta, who deserted 
his capital at the approach of the Greeks, and fled with his 
subjects into the desert. While the army was employed in 
constructing a citadel at Pattala, the king proceeded with the 
fleet to explore the branch which forms the western side of the 
Delta; and, after having navigated to some distance on the 
ocean, he returned to Pattala. It was on_ this expedition tha 
the ships were injured by the sudden influx of the tide, rags | 
Ban (an arrow’, from its rapidity. Another expedition down 
the eastern branch satisfied Alexander.of the practicability of 
both passages, and of the situation of the adjacent country, 
The transactions which we have recorded occupied a period of 
nine months, from the departure of the fleet from Nicea. In 
the beginning of September 326, the king marched from Pat« 
tala, attended by his whole army, in order to.explore and sub« 
due the arid tracts situated on the coast, and, by sinking wells, 
to facilitate the passage of his fleet, » Io 
It could not escape the perspicacity of Dr. Vincent that, in ate 
tempting to reconcile the Grecian names of the rivers which cons 
stitute the Penjab with those used by the natives, the Sanscrit 
Janguage must afford the conciliating medium ; we think our- 
selves happy in being able to throw some additional light on his 
etymologicaj researches, which occupy no inconsiderable portion 
of his .work, but: which are not uniformly successful. The 
mythology of the Hindus,.like, that of the Greeks, animates 
all nature; and each river.receives its appellation from the sup- 
posed.attributes of the_nymph of the stream. The following 
names of those of the Penjab will.illustrate our assertion; they 
are extracted from a Sanscrit dictionary: 1st, Vitusta, (the 
disconsolate,) the Hydaspes of the Greeks; 2d,: Chandra- 
bhaga, (the moon-beam, but metaphorically an epithet of the 
Indian Minerva, whose statues boast a dazzling whiteness,) 
the Acesines of the Greeks; 3d, Jravati, (an elephant, beare 
ing, the god who darts the thunder,) the Hydraortes; 4th, Vie 
‘ . pasa; 
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p2sa, (bereft of her tresses,) the Hyphasis; 5th, Sitadru, 
(with tears of snow,) the Hesudrus. When Dr. Vincent 
hesitates to admit the course of those rivers as traced by Major 
Rennell, and observes that the junction of the two latter is not 
confirmed by Abu’! Fazil, he must have overlooked the follow- 
ing passage of the Ayeen Akbari, in the topography of Multan, 
We translate from the original. ‘ There are (says he) six 
principal rivers in this suba: 1st, the Behat, which falls into 
the Jenab in the pergunna of Shir; 27 coss below their conflu- 
ence near Zufferpur, they are joined by the Ravi, when these 
three form one river, which, after a course of 60 coss, unites 
with the Sind near Outch. ‘Twelve coss from Firozpir, the 
Biah joins the Sutlej, when their united streams acquire the 
name of Mrirari (the Indian Cupid), and coalesce with thé 
other four near Multan.” A copious source of erroneous ety- 
mology may be traced toa supposition that it was common, in 
the East, for princes to assume, as a proper name, that of their 
dominions. Ambissares is supposed by Mr. Rennell to be the 
chief of a tribe in the Duab: * but (says Dr. Vincent) as the 
initial ad intimates his territory to be on a river, by searching 
for the etymology of Issar, I am satisfied his residence would 
be discoverable.’ Ambissaris a common Hindu name at this 
day, and signifies Lord of Amba (an epithet of the god Bhava), 
‘, Syrin-nagar is the town, fort, or city on the Syrin,’ whence 
Sinarus: but the fact is that ‘* Sri-nagar” signifies the city of 
Sri (the Indian Ceres), and is frequently used to signify a me- 
tropolis in general, as denoting abundance and riches.—* Gu- 
zerat is only a corruption of the Arabic Gezira, and is a pe- 
ninsula:’—the province of Guzerat is certainly named from the 
mass of its inhabitants, who are of the Guzer cast (Gowchoray 
cow-herds).—-We_ had prepared a very long list, indeed, of 
similar corrections: but, as they would afford little entertain- 
ment to our readers, we judge it more adviseable to suppress 
them. The modesty of Dr. Vincent is not less conspicuous 
throughout this publication than his acknowleged erudition, 
and we only wish our remarks to operate as a caution to revise 


this portion of the work before it undergoes a second edition *. 
| The 





* The following etymologies are particularly recomthended to Dr. 
Vincent’s revision. 1st, * Calla-al-Sefid, the caral or cut of Sefid.’ 
Killa Sefid, the white castle, is a fortress usually allotted for the re- 
ception of state prisoners ; and within its recesses the celebrated Emir 
Mobarizeddin ended his days. 2d, ¢ Khorna signifies a horn in 
Arabic, evidently marking its connection with the Greek, Latin, and 
English ; and at that city the river divides upwards in that form.’ 
Khorna has no signification at all in Arabic, but Kern signifies the 
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The countries and princes subdued by Alexander, after his 
departure from Outch, (the seat of the Oxydracxz,) have bees 
placed by our author in a manner different from the arrange- 
ment of Major Rennell, to whose guidance he has generally 
committed himself. The authority of Strabo certainly war- 
rants his placing the territories of Musikanus contiguous to the 
Delta, which cannot be effected without dislodging the Sindu- 
manni from the station allotted to them by the Major: but we 
wish that Dr. V. had not derived the names of * Mu-sihan-us’ 
and ‘ Ox-sihan-us’ from the Persic and consequently modern 
appellation of Sihwan. Notwithstanding Grecian exaggera- 
tion, and making every allowance for the superior population 
of Hindustan in the time of Alexander, it is still manifest that 
few laurels could be gathered by the Macedonians in the course 
of this expedition: from their own accounts, the Indian tribes 
were disunited ; and the atid sands through which the Indus 
rolls from the Penjab to Tatta also attest that they were few. 
The remains of magnificence scattered over the plain, at the 
head of the Delta of the Indus, demonstrate the existence of 
an opulent city near the modern ‘Tatta. ‘This was the Pattala 
of the Greeks, ‘* Pattala” signifies 4e//: but Abu’! Fazil says 
it was named ‘ Deval” or ** Brahmin abad.’”” The latter ap- 
_ pellation is manifestly a Persic translation of the former, and. 
this remark decides the position of a city which our author has 
sought in vain —but let us return to Nearchus. 

After the departure of Alexander with the military, the king 
of Pattala drew his subjects from the deserts to which they had 
retired, and compelled Nearchus to fall down the river with 
the fleet, of which the number and complement of seamen are 
henceforward dubious. Onthe 1st October, while the south- 
west monsoon prevailed with unabated strength, he put to sea 3 
contrary, in all probability, to his original intention, as the 
natives who assisted in navigating the vessels must have been 
perfectly acquainted with the phenomena of the monsoons. 
The distance between the Indus and Cape Jask, at the entrance 
of the Persian Gulph, amounts nearly to 625 miles; § and 
this number of miles, Nearchus was from 70 to 75 days in 
passing: if, however, with due allowance made for setting 
out against the monsoon, and 24 days lost at Cape Monge, we 
reduce the whole to 40 days, we may form a comparative view 
between antient and modern navigation ; for it appears from 
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conjunction or confluence; and the city is named from its. site, 
where the Tygris unites with the Euphrates. 3d, ¢ The remains 
of the two cities on the Tygris are still called Al Mod-ain, the dou- 
ble city ; from Medhi, Midhi, or Modhi, a fortress, and ain or eing’ 
The fact is, that Medain is the regular dual of AZedina, a city. 
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the journal of the Houghton East Indiaman, that she made 
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the same run in 13 days.” From the Indus to the river Arabis 
the Greeks found the coast inhabited by an Indian tribe, whom 
they have named Arabies ; and within that extent of 8o miles 
Dr. Vincent considers five positions as clearly established. 


‘ The mouth of the Arabis is placed by Mr. Rennell in longitude 


65° 34° from Greenwich, latitude 25° 26° and about 44” west from 
the western mouth of the Indus. 


‘ Arrian mentions an island at the mouth of the river, which 
Lieutenant Porter does not notice; but says the bar runs out a 
long way, and is dry in some parts at low water. There is still a 
small town called, Sommeany, at the entrance, and labouring under 
the same difficulty for water which is noticed by Arrian, who men- 
tions that they were obliged to go up the country above two miles to 
finda well. Lieutenant Porter says, “* every thing is scarce, even 
water, which is procured by digging a hcle five or six feet deep, 
aud as many in diameter, in a place which was formerly a swamp 3 
and if the water oozes, which it sometimes does not, it serves them 
that day, and perhaps the next, when it turns quite brackish, owing 
to the nitrous quality of the earth.”? Minute facts of this nature 
exemplify the authenticity of the journal better than all the arguments 
that can be produced against Hardouin and Dodwell.’ 


Contiguous to the Arabies, we find the Oreitz, whose ter- 
ritory extended from the Arabis to Malana, or Cape Moran zs 
it is named by Lieutenant Porter, which terminates a ridge of 
mountains shooting off from a chain which bound this country 
onthe north. Ara, the capital, (now Haur,) is placed by 
M. D’Anville on the Tomerus; the country appears to have 
been fully peopled, and the Oreitz are described as dressed 
and armed like the Indian tribes: but their customs, manners, 
and language, (says our author,) mark them as a different race. 
The modern inhabitants consist chiefly of a predatory people, 
the Balluches, but with their manners or government we 
are imperfectly acquainted. Dr. V. is perplexed to reconcile 
the veracity of his hero, with a circumstance which occurred 
during his voyage to Malana in north lat. 25°, 16’, when the 
sun was so far to the north, that the shadows projected to the 
south in November ! : 

From Malana to Cape Jask extends the inhospitable coast 
of the Icthyophagi, now included in the province of Mekran, 
‘The time employed upon it is 21 days, which reduces each 
day’s course to an average of 22 miles, on the real measure.’ 

‘The manners of the wretched inhabitants have, occasionally, 
been already noticed ; but Nearchus dwells upon some farther parti- 
culars, which, from their conformity with modern information, are 
worthy of remark. ‘Their ordinary support is fish, as the name of 
lcthyophagi, or fish-eaters, implies ; but why they are for this reason 
specified as a separate tribe from the Gadrosians, who live inland, 
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does not appear. But these people, though they live on fisii, are 
few of them fishermen; for their barks are few, and those few very 
mean and unfit for their-service. The fish they obtain, they owe te 
the flux and reflux of the tide; for they extend a net upon the shore, 
supported by stakes, of more than two hundred yards in length; 
within which, at the tide of ebb, the fish are contined, and a in 
the pits or inequalities of the sand, either made for this purpose or 
accidental. The greater quantity consists of small fish; but many large 
ones are also slide which they search for in the pits, and extract with 
nets. Their nets are composed of the bark or fibres of the palm, which 
they twine into a cord, and form like the nets of other countries, 
The fish is generally eaten raw, just as it is taken out of the water, 
at least such as is smalland penetrable ; but the larger sort, and those 
of more solid texture, they expose to the sun, and pound them to 
a paste for store: this they use instead of mcal or bread, or form 
them into a sort of cakes or frumenty. The very cattle live on 
dried fish, for there is neither grass nor pasture on the coast. Oysters, 
érabs, and shell-fish are caught tn plenty ; and though this circum- 
Stance is specified twice only in the early part of the voyage, there 
is little doubt but that these formed the principal support of the 
people during their navigation. Salt is here the production of na- 
ture ; by which we are to understand, that the power of the sun ia 
this latitude is sufficient for exhalation and chrystallization without 
the additional aid of fire; and from this salt they formed an ex- 
tract which they used as the Greeks use oil. The country, for the 
most part, is so desolate, that the natives have no addition to their 
fish, but dates: in some few places a small quantity of grain is sown; 
and there, bread is their viand of luxury, and fish stands in the rank 
of bread. The generality of the people live in cabins, small ‘and 
stifling ; the better sort only have houses constructed with the bones 
of whales *; for whales are frequently thrown up on the coast, and 
when the flesh is rotted off they take the bones, making planks and 
doors of such as are flat, and beams or rafters of the ribs or jaw- 
bones: and many of these monsters are found fifty yards in length. 
Strabo confirms this report of Arrian; and adds, that the vertebrz 
or socket-bones of the back are formed into mortars, in which they 
pound their fish, and mix it up into a paste, with the addition of a 
little meal.’ 


An engagement with a troop of whales, and an enchanted 
island, both occur previously to our arrival at Cape Jask; which 
important station Dr. Vincent places differently from other 
geographers, but on grounds apparently solid. £ It happens, (he 
says,) that upon the approach to the gulph of Persia there are 
two capes about 27 miles asunder; the easternmost of which 
is the Cape Mucksa of Robinson, Porter, &c.; and the westérn- 
most their Cape Jask. Here is the origin of that embarassment 
which involves the whole question in obscurity,. for in reality 
Mucksa is the true Jask,: and their Jask is Cape Bombareek. 


— 





* What modern traveller confirms this last assertion? Rev 
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It is this Bombareek which is the Karpella of Ptolemy; and 
consequently when D’Anville brings Badis to this point, he 
fixes it 27 miles farther to the west than it really is.’ For 
the grounds of these assertions, we must refer to the book. 
We are again reluctantly compelled to advert to the fanciful 
though ingenious etymologies which occur in this part of the. 
work. Upon the mention of Ba-gasira, (says Dr. V.) I muse 
be permitted to notice, that the term Gasira indicates an 
Arabian navigation on this coast previous to the age of Alex- 
ander; for it is neither more nor less than Gesira, - signifying 
in Arabic an island or peninsula confessedly, and, as I ap- 
rehend, a cape likewise. It is remarkable that, on .the 
coast of the Icthyophagi, this term occurs twice; in Ba- 
Gasira the first station but one, and Da Gasira the last but 
one. It occurs, likewise, in the Periplus of the Erythrean 
sea, with the transposition of a syllable, where Ba-rygaza 
is either Guzerat, or the gulph of Cambay.’ Let us now 
analyse the authority for this Arabian navigation. It is 
certainly more natural to have recourse to the language of the 
country for the names of places situated in it, than to a foreign 
Janguage unknown to the natives. The port of Baroach was 
originally named. Barygaza, and its etymology will be obvious 
to every Sanscrit scholar; Bary, maritime, and Goasha, a 
village of Guzers or Cow-herds, equally descriptive of its site 
and inhabitants. Hf we apply to the Persic language for the 
meaning of Bagasira and Dagasira (headlands on the Persian 
coast) our search will not prove less successful. Svr signifies 
the head, a headland, a salient angle; Bagasira, the cultivated 
point; Dagasira, the projecting niountain. When Dr. V. con- 
siders, with that candour of which this publication contains 
abundant proof, the superstructure which he was about to erect 
on so baseless a prop, he will not perhaps be at a loss to dis- 
cover why ‘etymology meets with little encouragement in the 
present age.’— Leaving these discussions, however, (though an 
exuberant field for animadversion remains untouched,) let us 
proceed on our voyage from Cape Jask ; where the extreme 
want of provisions under which the fleet laboured was amply 
supplied, and the spirits of the seamen were exhilarated b; 
the appearance of vegetation and plenty, to. which they had 
long been unaccustomed. | 
From Badis, Nearchus proceeded up the. gulph, and in two 
days reached the river Anamis (Ibrahim), where the crews 
were landed and encamped while the commander journeyed 
to the camp of Alexander, near the capital of Karmania, to 
acquaint the king with the progress of his fleet and the near 
completion ef his voyage. This undertaking was resumed at 
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‘his return, and the fleet passed near to the desert isle of Or. 
gana, afterward destined, under the name of Ormuz, to be the 
richest emporium of the world, from which it is fast recedin 
to its primitive desolation. ‘The small island of Cataia (Keish) 
Jay in their course, sacred to Venus and Mercury. ¢ To what 
Oriental deities (asks our author) did the Grecians apply these 
names /’? Undoubtedly, to Zohara and Atared, the’ genii of 
these planets, the former of whom had a magnificent temple in 
Sanaa, the metropolis of Yemen. Opposite to this isle on the 
shore, extended a ridge of mountains which separate the pro- 
vince of Karmania from Persis. 


‘ The coast of Karmania or Kerman, next the sea, is generally a 
low and narrow stripe below the mountains, arid, and hot in the 
extreme ; this tract is called Kermesir *, and compared by Niebuhr 
to the Tchama of Arabia, a specific term among that people also, 
to distinguish the margin bordering on the sea, from the mountainous 
region inland. Kermesir, however, is not confined to Kerman, but 
prevails as applied to a territory of the same character, tending. much 
tarther to the westward, through the maritime part of Persis. This 
whole coast, from Gomeroon to Cape Bardistan, is now, he informs 
us, under the power of a tribe of Arabs called Beni Houle, divided 
into little principalities under Sheiks, independent of ‘each other, 
and all weak by perpetual dissension. ‘There is little agriculture 
among them, as they depend for support on fishing and hunting, 
and export little except wood, or such commodities as the country 

rields without cultivation, ‘The Sheiks he specifies are those of Seer, 
Seat Tsjerack, Nachelo, Nabend, Asloe, Thrie, Schilu, and 
Konkoun, which are all places on the coast, with a territory nat 
worth defining ;_ and the inhabitants of which live, like our ancient 
Icthyophagi, principally upon fish, either fresh or preserved. Just 
such a town Arrian represents Sidodone to have been in the age of 
Alexander ; and though the decline of the Persian power had not 
been of sufficient continuance to allow of Arabian intruders, as 1s 
the case in the present desolation of that empire, the manners of the 
people are very similar to those of the modern inhabitants, and their 
connexion with Arabs, I am persuaded, might be traced, by ana- 
lysing the names preserved in our classical historians, That part of 
the province called Moghostan, towards the mouth of the gulph, 
with the island of Kismis, and those in its neighbourhood, derived 
infinite advantage from the settlement of the Portuguese at Ormuz, 
and foresaw the ruin of their own happiness in the preparations of 
Abbas for the siege; they were consequently disaffected, and in- 
curred the suspicion of their sovereign as strongly as the Portuguese 
provoked his hatred. ‘The consequences have proved the justice of 
their reasoning ; agriculture is lost when commerce produces no de- 
mand, and manufactures perish where there is no protection. Be- 
fore the capture of Ormuz, the English loaded silk, both raw and 
manufactured ; they find nothing there at present but salt, sulphur, 
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Kerman wool, and copper; native commodities, but not wrought. 
The nature of this country from Gomeroon to Lar, the ate of 
Laristan, which is the district next to Moghostan, cannot be de- 
scribed better than it is by Pietro della Vallé; he insists much on 
the total want of rain, a circumstance similar to that on the coast of 
Mekran, and mentions, that at Lar itself, where there is neither 
stream nor spring, it sometimes does not rain for several years.’ 


From Cataia, the fleet proceeded along the coast of Persis, 
which is bounded. on the west by the river Arosis, which se- 
parated that province from Susiana. It is the Ab-Argun of 
the moderns. 


¢ Nearchus has preserved most admirably the general features of 
the province, which he divides into three parts ; that division which 
lies along the side of the gulph, he says, is sandy, parched, and sterile, 
bearing little else but palm-trees, which corresponds exactly with the 
Kermesir, and the accounts of all our modern travellers; but as you ad- 
vance to the north or north-east, and pass the range of mountains, you 
find a country enjoying an excellent temperature of air and pleasant 
seasons, where the herbage is abundant, and the meadows well 
watered, where ‘the vine fourishes, and every kind of fruit except 
the olive. Here the kings and nobles have their parks and gardens ; 
the streams are pure and limpid, issuing into lakes which are stored 
with aquatic fowls, of all the different species. The pasture is excel- 
lent for horses and domestic cattle, while the woods supply an ample 
variety both for the support of man and for the chace. Such is the 
picture set before us, and such ever was this country while it was 
under the protection of a $e See! government. ‘I'he lakes alluded 
to are doubtless the Lake Ba tegian and a smaller one near Schiraz ; 
and the streams which terminate in these, and never find their way to 
the sea, are as evidently the pure and brilliant waters he describes with 
the same luxuriant fancy [with which] a poet of Schiraz might have 
painted them <t the happiest period of the empire. But how is this 
picture now reversed! War and tyranny has [have] spread desolation 
all around: It is not the destruction of Persepolis we lament over in 
surveying the ruins of Chelminar, or Estakar, while we accuse either 
the ebriety or insolence of a conqueror ; it is not the tomb of Cyrus 
at Pasagarde plundered and overthrown by an avarice natural to 
soldiers in the hour of victory, or natives in despair; but it is the 
fate of a province we deplore, which once furnished the bravest troops 
of Asia, which abounded in every gift that agriculture and industry 
could produce, which rose above the barbarism of the East, and was 
eelebrated for its poets, its philosophers, its beauteous race of women, 
its men, as comely in their persons, as polite and elegant in their 
manners ; its merchants, who trafficked to the extremities of the 
East ; and its superior culture of the vine, the only excellence which 
despotism has not annihilated, At the present moment, the villages 
have ceased, and there are no travellers in the highways. The ca- 
pital is in the possession of a Kurd, a robber both by birth and pro- 
feffion; and of the distraction consequent upon the*death of Nadir 
Shah there seems to be no end.’ 
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The Kard was the celebrated Kerim Khan, whose gover 
ment (notwithstanding the atrocities by which it was preceded, 
and afterward confirmed) was on the whole favourable to the 
improvement of the country; and whose death, which hap- 
pened some years ago, was extremely prejudicial. 

From the Arosis, it became necessary (as the destination of 
the fleet was up the Tygris) to stand over to the opposite coast 
of Arabia, crossing the banks of mud which obstruct the mouth 
of that river. ‘This was performed without any accident, and 
the vessels anchored at the mouth of the Khore Abdulla, mis- 
taken by antient writers for the old bed of the Euphrates, 
Here Nearchus learned that the Greeks were encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Susa, and he determined to re-cross the ex- 
tremity of the gulph, and sail up the Pasitigris, on the banks 
of which he was met by Alexander and their countrymen. It 
were superfluous to specify all the particulars in which this ac- 
count differs from that of M. D’Anville, as they will prove suf- 
ficiently apparent to those whom the discussion would interest. 

The time employed in accomplishing this voyage from the 
mouth of the Indus is computed by Dr. V. to have been 
146 days, or somewhat short of five months. A modern vessel, 
he says, might perform the same course in three weeks, which 
employed Nearchus 21, but we are not for that reason to un- 
dervalue the merit of the first attempt. He observes that 

¢ There is one extraordinary circumstance attending this expedie 
tion, which is, that we find no mention of mutiny or disease among 
the people: the former would be naturally checked by their situa- 
tion, for they had no second hope if they failed in the execution of 
their enterprise, and no chance of preservation but by obedience to 
their commander ; the latter was less likely to occur from the circume 
stances peculiar to the navigation ; and the maladies arising from fa« 
mine and bad provisions appear not to have had time to exhibit their 
worst effects: as far as can be collected from the journal, they were 
never without shell-fish till within a few days of their arrival at Cape 
Jask ; and scorbutic disorders, which are the scourge of the mariner 
in the. protracted voyages of the moderns, are never noticed by 
the antients. The proximity of land, the frequency of seeped 
on shore, and the properties of their vessels, which were not decked, 
seem to have operated to the exclusion of that disease.’ | 


The reception of Nearchus and his followers, by their 
sovereign and fellow-soldiers, was proportioned to the appre- 
hension which their known length of absence and the une 
known nature of the coasts had excited. In the distribution of 
the honors and rewards which followed the marriage of 
Alexander, their merits were not overlooked, and Nearchus 
was distinguished by a crown of gold, and received the hand 
of the daughter of Mentor and Barsiné. He was likewise 
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continued in his command, and destined to a future service of 
greater importance than the voyage which he had already per- 
formed; that is, the circumnavigation of Arabia to the Red Sea 
On the passage of the fleet from Susa to Babylon, it appears 
that Nearchus. commanded. the division which sailed up the 
Euphrates: but here the death of Alexander put a period to 
the most extensive designs which ever agitated the human 
mind. 

‘ The fate of Nearchus in the ensuing struggle for empire is no’ 
farther discoverable, than that he was made governor of Lycia and 
Pamphylia, and that he attached himself to the fortunes of Anti- 
gonus. We find him with that General crossing the mountains of 
Louristan, out of Susiana, after bis contest with Eumenes, and two 
years afterwards as one of the advisers Antigonus had given to his 
son Demetrius, whom he left in Syria. I have looked for the con- 
clusion of his life in vain; but this event possibly took place at the 
battle of Ipsus, where Antigonus fell; or, after the battle, by the 
command of the four kings who obtained the victory. In whatever 
manner he closed the scene of life, and by whatever means he was 
prevented from completing his voyage into the Red Sea, that part 
of it which he had performed must be the monument of his glory. 

‘ His best encomium is comprised by his historian in a single sen- 
tence. —** Thus was the fleet of Alexander conducted m sarsty from 
the Indus to its destination.” 

In this valuable publication, the antient geography of the 
coast, from the eastern branch of the Indus to the western. 
mouth of the Tygris, is elucidated with remarkable industry: 
and eminent success; it also throws considerable light on the 
present state of an extensive tract, seldom visited by modern 
travellers. Had the discussion of geographical difficulties been 
comprised in an appendix, something (we think) would have. 
been gained in perspicuity: as it is, the narrative is too fre- 
quently interrupted ; we are too often called from Alexander to 
Major Rennell, and from Nearthus to Lieut. Porter. We have 
already had occasion to remark that. the etymological re- 
searches of the author constitute a large, but very exception- 
able portion of his work; yet we cannot take our leave of the 
whole performance, without adding that these venial defects 
are amply compensated by a mass of solid and various inform- 
ation. We also acknowlege the learned and curious astrono= 
mical Dissertations of the Bp. of Rochester, Mr. Wales, and 
M. de la Rochette ; from which we could, with pleasure, have 
made some extracts, had not the present article been already | 
extended to a sufhicient length. 

__ An important desideratum in this work is an Index, or a 
Lable of Contents. 
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Art. III. Life of Catharine II. Empress of Russia. An enlarged 
Translation from the French. With seven Portraits elegantly 
engraved, and a correct Map of the Russian Empire. 3 Vols; 
8vo. 11.15. Boards. Longman. 1798. 


yr public are here presented with a translation of a work 
which was amply noticed in our xxivth vol. p. 543, and 
which is enlarged considerably more than one half by the English 
editor. . We wish that, as he appears to have gained an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with Russia by researches carried on during 
along residence in the country, he had thought it proper to have 
adopted a different plan of composition. By rendering the 
French work merely the foundation of his own, and thus inti- 
mately combining them instead of simply tacking them to- 
gether, he might have given to his performance more of me- 
thod and precision, and a more uniform purity of style. He 
says that he intended to have distinguished by crotchets 
the additional matter: but, as this would have greatly 
disfigured the pages, he relinquished the design; consider- 
ing that * to him who reads solely for information and 
amusement, it is of little importance from whom he receives 
them, and, for the purposes of curiosity or criticism, a refer- 
ence may easily be had to the French publication.’ 

To supersede the necessity of particular references through- 
out the body of the work, the editor makes one general acknow- 
legement of obligations to Messrs. Storch, von Sternberg, 
Georgi, and Hupell; and he thinks it also necessary to ap- 

tize his readers that, in a few instances concerning the affairs 
of Moldavia and those of Poland, he has copied ¢ that valuable 
work of our own country, the Annual Register ;’ without alter- 
ing the style, which he despaired of being able to improve. 
Such are the sources (besides the French volumes of which it 
is in part a translation,) whence this compilement is drawn; 
the contents of which we proceed to lay before our readers, 
believing it to comprehend the best and fullest account of 
the Empress Catharine that has yet appeared, or is likely soon 
to appear, in Englifh. 

The preliminaries with which the first volume commences, 
exceeding an hundred pages, are entirely the productions of the 
translator. They give an excellent account of the leading parti- 
culars distinguishing the Russian empire, its natural and po- 
litical divisions, climate, commerce, and manufactures. We 
would particularly recommend this part of the performance, to 
those who wish to see such useful information comprised in a 
narrow compass 3 information which is indispensable to persons 
travelling into Russia, or connected by commerce and correspond- 
esce with that immense monarchy. ‘The great improyements 
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of Russia began, as is well known, towards the end of the last 
century, with the reign of Peter I. Could that enterprising 
_ prince have entailed on his heirs and successors even but a 
small part of his activity, it is not easy to say to what an asto- 
nishing magnitude the populousness and power of Russia 
might by this time have arisen. Voltaite computes the Russian 
‘subjects, at the end of Peter’s reign, at 18,000,000. ‘This 
may be regarded as an exaggeration: but, considering it as 
not far from the truth, and that Paul, the reigning emperor, 
has now 40,000,000 of subjects, it must be acknowleged that 
Russia, in less than a century, has made very considerable 
advances in what is generally deemed the surest test of good 
government: though allowance must be made for the acqui- 
sition of subjects from an increase of territory. ‘The sovereigns 
of Russia have universally been more ambitious of extending 
their conquests, than studious of improving their possessions, 
already too enormous. Catharine II. is the most splendid ex- 
ample of this unpardonable and most banefulerror. She valued 
herself much more on the success of her wars and negotiations, 
and of her intrigues in foreign politics, than on the improve- 
ment of domestic administration, and the diffusion of the be- 
nefits of equal laws and due encouragements among her sub- 
jects , though fhe was not so inattentive to these points as less 
eminent potentates have been. In consequence of this false 
system, the Jong reign of this princess, fully detailed in the work 
before us, is chiefly filled with foreign wars and court intrigues. 

he well whderstood the interests of her own fame; and, 
in the presents and compliments whieh she bestowed on Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Robertson, &c. she enjoyed the certain prospect 
of being flattered inreturn. Her transactions with her numerous 
favourites display a motley picture of mental vigour and moral 
turpitude. Her example, with that of the. persons whom she 
elevated to the highest stations. is equally provoking and dis- 
gusting ; it wounds the heart of sensibility, and it excites the 
general ind'gnation of mankind. 


lo exemplify the style of this work, we shall insert the fol- 
lowing interesting narrative : 


‘ It has already been mentioned that the empress Elizabeth had 
three children by her clandestine marriage with the grand-veneur 
Alexey Gregorievitch Rauzumoffsky. The youngest of these children 
was a girl, brought up under the name of princess Tarrakanoff. 
Prince Radzivil, informed of this secret, and irritated at Catharine’s 
trampling under foot the rights of the Poles, conceived that the 
daughter of Elizabeth would furnish him with a signal means of 
revenge. He thought that it would not be in vain if he opposed te 
the sovereign, whose armies were spreading desolation over his un- 
happy country, a rival whose mother’s name should render her déar to 
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the Russians. Perhaps his ambition might suggest to him yet mote 


lofty hopes. Perhaps he might flatter himself with being one day 
enabled to mount the throne on which he intended to place the young 
Tarrakanoff, However this be, he gained over the persons to whom 
the education of this princess was committed, carried her off, and 
conveyed her to Rome *. 

¢ Catharine, having intelligence of this transaction, took imme. 
fliate steps to frustrate the designs of prince Radzivil. Taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstance of his being the chief of the confederacy 
of the malcontents, she caused all his estates to be seized, and re. 
duced him to the necessity of living on the produce of the diamonds 
and the other valuable effects he had carried with him to Italy. These 
supplies were soon exhausted. Radzivil set out in order to pick up 
what intelligence he could concerning affairs in Poland, leaving the 
young T'arrakanoff at Rome, under the care of a single gouvernante, 
aud in circumstances extremely confined. Scarcely had he reached 
his own country, when an offer was made to restore him his posses- 
sions, on condition that he would take his young ward to Russia. 
He refused to submit to so disgraceful a proposal ; but he had the 
weakness to promise that he would give himself no farther concern 
about the daughter of Elizabeth. ‘This was the price of his pardon. 

¢ Alexey Orloff, charged with the execution of the will of the 
empress, seized the first moment on his arrival at Leghorn, of laying 
a snare for the princess Tarrakanoff. One + of those intriguers who 
are so common in Italy, repaired immediately to Rome; and, after 
having discovered the lodgings of the young Russian, he introduced 
himself to her in a military dress and under the name of an officer. 
He told her that he had been brought thither by the sole desire of 
paying homage to a princess whose Fate and fortunes were highly in- 
teresting to all her countrymen. He seemed very much affected at 
the state of destitution in which he found her. He offered her some 
assistance which necessity forced her to accept ; and the traitor soon 
appeared to this unfortunate lady, as. well as to the woman that 
waited on her, in the light of a saviour whom heaven had sent to her 
deliverance. , 

¢ When he thought he had sufficiently gained their confidence, h 
declared that he was commissioned by count Alexius Orloff to offer 
to the daughter of Elizabeth the throne that had been filled by her 
mother. He said that the Russians were discontented with Catha- 
rine; that Orloff especially could never forgive her for her ingratitude 
and her tyranny ; and that, if the young princess would accept of 
the services of that general, and recompense him by the grant of her 
hand, it would not be long ere she saw the breaking out of that reva- 
lution which he had prepared. 

‘* Jn 1767 mademoiselle de Tarrakanoff was about 12 years of 
age.’ 

‘+ Jt was a. Neapolitan, named Ribas. He afterwards came to 
Russia, where he married mademotselle Anastasia, reputed daughter 
of M. de Betskoi, and has since been made knight of Malta, and 
promoted to the rank ct vic ¢-admiral of the Black Sea.’ 
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¢ Proposals so brilliant ought naturally to have opened the eyes of 
the princess Tarrakanoff,.and shewn her the treachery of him that 
made them. But her inexperience and her candour permitted her 
not to suspect any guile. Besides, the language of the emissary of 
Alexius Orloff seemed analogous with the notions she had imbibed 
from prince Radzivil. She imagined herself destined to the throne ; 
and all the airy dreams that any way related to that opinion could 
not but encourage the deceit. She accordingly gave herself up to 
these flattering hopes, and with a grateful heart concurred in the 
designs of him who addressed her only to her destruction. 

« Some time after this, Alexius Orloff came to Rome. His emis- 
sary had already announced him. He was received as a benefactor. 
However, some persons to whom the princess and her gouvernante 
communicated the good fortune that was promised them, advised 
them to be on their guard against the designs of a man whose cha- 
racter for wickedness had been long established, and who doubtless had 
too much reason to remain faithful to the empress to think of con- 
spiring against her. Far from profiting by this good counsel, the 
princess was so imprudently frank as to speak of it to Alexius Orloff, 
who with great ease delivered his justification, and thenceforth threw 
a deeper shade of dissimulation and address into his speeches and be-. 
haviour. Not satisfied with fanning the ambition of the young 
Russian, he put on the semblance of a passion for her, and succeeded 
so far as to inspire her with atrue one. So soon as he was assured 
of it, he conjured her to enter into an union with him by the most 
sacred ties. She unhappily consented ; and it was even with joy that 
the poor uifortunate lady promised to solemnize a marriage which 
must congammate her ruin. She thought that the title of spouse of 
count Alexius Orloff would shelter her invincibly from those trea 
cheries which she was taught to apprehend. She entertained not the 
least suspicion that a man could make religion and the most sacred 
titles subservient to the destruction of an innocent victim. But, 
alas, was any relicvion, was any title sacred to the barbarian into whose 
snares she had tallen? He who could strangle the unfortunate 
Peter III. could he dread to dishonour the daughter of Elizabeth *? 

‘ Feigning a desire that the marriage ceremony should be per- 
formed according to the ritual of the greek church, he suborned sub- 
altern villains to disguise themselves as priests and lawyers. Thus 
profanation was combined with imposture against the unprotected: 
and too confident Tarrakanoff. 

¢ When Alextius Orloff was become the husband or rather the 
ravisher of this unhappy princess, he represented to her that their 
stay at Rome exposed her to too close observation, and that it would 
be advisable for her to go to some other city of Italy, to wait for 
the breaking out of the conspiracy that was to call her to the throne. 
Believing this advice to be dictated by love and prudence, she 
answered that she would follow him wherever he chose to conduct 





¢ * The fate of the young T'arrakanoff may be compared to that 
of the daughter of — “©, ,.2e6 a Carnilice laqueum juxtay 
sompressam......? ‘Tacit. Ann. lib. v.’ aa 
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her. He brought her immediately to Pisa, where he had previously 
hired a magnificeut palace. There he continued to treat her with 
marks of tenderness and respect. But he permitted none to come 
near her except persons who were entirely at his devotion ; and when 
she went to the play or to the public promenades, he accompanied 
her always himself. 

¢ The division of the Russian squadron under the command of ad- 
miral Greig, had just entered the port of Leghorn. On relating this 
news to the princess, Alexius Orloff told her that his presence was 
necessary at Leghorn for the purpose of giving some orders, and 
offered to take her with him. ‘T’o this she the more readily consented, 
as she had heard much talk of the beauty of the port of Leghorn 
and the magnificence of the Russian ships. Imprudent lady! the 
nearer she approached the catastrophe of the plot, the more she 
trusted to the tenderness and the sincerity of her faithless betrayer. 
© She departed from Pisa with her customary attendance. On ar- 
riving at Leghorn, she landed at the house of the English consul, 
who had prepared for her a suitable apartment, and who received her 
with the marks of the profoundest respect. Several ladies * were 
early in making their visits, and sedulously attended her on all occa- 
sions. She saw herself presently surrounded by a numerous court, 
eager to be beforehand with all her desires, and seeming to make it 
their only study incessantly to procure her some new entertainment. 
Whenever she went out, the people ran in her way. At the theatre 
all eyes were directed to her box. All circumstances conspired to lull 
her into a fatal security. All tended to dispel the idea of any danger 
at hand. 

¢ It is doubtless impossible to believe that an English consul, an 
English admiral, and ladies of their family or acquaintance, could be, 
so base, so inhuman, as to draw into the snare, by deceitful respect 
and caresses, a victim whose youth, whose beauty, whose innocence, 
was capable of affecting the most insensible heart. It is not to be 
imagined that they were in any degree privy to the plot contrived 
against her, and that they stadiously inspired her with confidence, 
only the more infallibly to Setray her.’— 

¢ The young Tarrakanoff was so far from suspecting her unfor- 
tunate situation, that, after having passed several days in a round of 
amusements and dissipation, she asked of herself to be shewn the. 
Russian fleet. The idea was applauded. The necessary orders were im- 
mediately given; and the next day, on rising from table, every thing 
was ready at the water-side for receiving the princess. On her coming 
down, she was handed into a boat with magnificent awnings. The. 
consul, and several ladies, seated themselves with her. A second 
boat conveved vice-admiral Greig and count Alexus Orloff; and a 
third, filled with Russian and English officers, closed the procession. 
The boats put off from shore in sight of an immense multitude of 
people, and were received by the fleet, with a band of music, salutes 
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«* It is a mistake that the lady of admiral Greig was among them. 
Mrs. Greig did not accompany her hushand on the voyage, but re- 
mained the whole time of his absence at St. Petersburg.’ . 
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ef artillery, and repeated huzzas. Asthe princess came alongside the 
ship of which she was to go omboard, a splendid chair was let down 
from the yard, in which being seated, she was hoisted upon deck ; and 
it was observed to her, that these were particular honours paid to her 


rank. 
¢ But no sooner was she on board than she was handcuffed. In 


vain she implored for pity of the cruel betrayer, whom she still called 
her husband. In vain she threw herself at his feet, and watered them 
with her tears) No answer was even vouchsafed to her lamentations. 
She was carried down into the hold ; and the next day the vessel set 


sail for Russia. 
‘ On arriving at Petersburgh, the young victim was shut up in 
the fortress ; and what became of her afterwards was never known*.’ 


The French original says that the English Consul, &c. were 
accomplices in this execrable contrivance, and that every thing 
proves it. The English translation says, on the contrary, ¢ It 
is not to be imagined that they were in any degree privy to the 
plot contrived against the unfortunate Tarrakanoff, and that 
they studiously inspired her with confidence, only the more 
infallibly to betray her.’ 

The reign of the ambitious Catharine affords too many in- 
stances of that lust of power and aggrandizement, which 
tramples on the laws of nations and the rights of humanity. 
In her manifestos and other public papers, she set an example 
of that official jargon and sophistry, which have since claimed 
admiration under the title of dignified and profound policy. 
In reading the following paragraph concerning her transactions 
with Poland, we cannot but call to mind the recent exploits of 
the soi-disant ** great nation.” 

‘ In fact, while its kings were elected, its laws passed, and its 
states governed under the influence of a Russian army, Poland could 
be considered in no other light than as a province to that empire ; 
and the splendid titles of kingdom and republic were only a mockery 
and cruel insult on its degradation. The Poles might have urged, 
and the Turk might have been convinced, that thé pretences of 
fulfilling treaties, protecting the dissidents, and guarding the freedom 
of election, was an useful sort of official language, which made a 


~~ 





‘* Tt was affirmed by some, that the waters of the Neva, six years 
afterwards, put an end to her misfortunes, by drowning her inthe prison, 
in the inundation of 1777. On the roth of September of that year, a 
wind at S. S. W. raised the waters of the gulph of Finland towards 
the Neva, with a violence so extraordinary that it swelled that river to 
the height of ten feet above its level, and drove many vessels on shore. 
The author of the interesting * Memoires secrets sur I’Italie,’? who 
some time since printed a part of these particulars, surmises that the 
young ‘T'arranakoff fell in prison by the hands of the executioner. 
The truth is, the grounds are but very slight for rendering credible 
either the one or the other account.’ 
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very good figure on paper, and had a plausible effect in manifestos, 
to the vulgar, or to those who were but little concerned. -But these 
glosses could bear no political test of cxamination ; as reasons of the 
game or a similar nature might be everlastingly found for the keep. 
ing of an army in any country, under pretence of friendship or pros 
tection, and at the same time converting it to all the purposes of 2 
conquered province. In truth, the same reasons would have held, 
for sending a Russian army to Constantinople, to protect the divan, 
to prevent riots among the janissaries, and to restore the Christians in 
that empire to their ancient rights and privileges.’ 


One of the most striking features in Catharine’s reign was 
the subordinate dominion of the royal favourites; and this 
feature was rendered still more prominent by the eccentricities 
of the Orloffs; Potemkin, &c. men whose behaviour recalls 
to memory the wildest ages of despotism under the Roman 
Empire, when ignorance and savage brutality were invested 
with the purple. The anecdotes of Alexéy Orloff’s transac- 
tions in Italy, chap. vi. vol.ii. will justify this remark. Let 
the reader attend to his feats of strength and ferocity in 
p. 282 and 2243 and, if he be acquainted with Roman history, 
the*character of the Emperor Maximin, as described by the 
Augustan historians, cannot fail to recur to his recollection. 
As a brief commentary on the present subject, we transcribe 
the following paragraph from Gibbon, vol.i. ch. vii. p.226, 
«¢ The stature of Maximin exceeded the measure of eight feet. 
Had he lived in a less enlightened age, tradition and poetry 
might well have described him as one of those monstrous giants, 
whose supernatural power was constantly exerted for the de- 
struction of mankind.” ‘The Orloffs, indeed, were inferior 
to Maximin in stature as well asin power. Still, however, 
both their persons and their exploits were sufficiently gigantic; 
although in some instances the wildness of their caprice has 
perhaps been exaggerated. ‘The following anecdote, we have 
reason to believe, is not entirely correct : 

¢ The empress had commissioned Alexey Orloff to catise to be 
painted in Italy four pictures, representing the engagements of her 
squadrons and the burning of the Turkish flect. The painter, 
Hackert, having told him that he had never feen a ship blow up, 
the Russian made no hesitation of affording him an opportunity of 
contemplating such an object, aud hazarded the fring of all the vessels 
in the road of Leghorn, for furnishing the painter with the means of 
exhibiting with "pu truth the disaster of the capudan-pasha and 
admiral Spiridoff *.’ 

The French original says absurdly, ‘ firing the road of Leg- 
hom: we believe that neither the vessels nor the road were 





¢ * The four pictures are at present hanging in the hall of audience 
at Peterhoff, one of the Russian Imperial country-seats.’ 
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exposed to the smallest danger: the precautions taken by the 
government of Florence rendered the conflagration a harmless 
show, beheld without the smallest apprehension by innume- 
rable spectators. 

Alexéy Orloff and Baratinsky were the principal agents in 
the revolution of 1762, and inthe murder of Peter Ill. ‘They 
both survived the Empress, and survived to perform a most 
extraordinary ceremony. 


* Alexius Orloff resided at Mosco at the time of the empress’s 
death. Who would have thought that the sequel to the revolution 
of 1762 was to be acted in 1797? The new emperor Paul Petro- 
vitch, on coming to the crown, caused the corpse of his father 
Peter III. after so many years had elapsed since its interment in the 
church of the monastery of St. Alexander Nefsky, to be taken up 
and brought to the palace, 1a order to pay it similar honours with 
those to be shewn the defunct empress his wife. In the printed ce- 
remonial, prince Baratinsky and count Alexey Orloff were to stand 
one on each side the corpse of Peter as chief mourners. ‘That unfor- 
tunate monarch having omitted the ceremony of coronation, the im- 

erial crown was fetched from Mosco, and placed upon his coffin as 
it lay beside that of the empress, and over both a kind of true love- 
knot, with this inscription in russ: Divided in life, united in 
death.” The two chief mourners took their station in presence of 
the assembled court amid sable cloaks, black hangings, lighted tapers, 
and all the solemnity of imperial woe. Count Alexey, being blessed 
with strong nerves and much usage of the world, stood out the dole- 
ful scene; while prince Baratinsky, with a heart of finer mould, 
fainted under the weight of grief; and it was only by the repeated 
application of volatile salts and other stimulants, that he could be 
made to support his station during the three hours appointed by the 
ceremonial. Count Orloff, afterwards, received permission, without 
asking for it, to visit foreign parts; and prince Baratinsky was spared 
the trouble in future of paying his attendance at court.’ 


Panin and Gregory Orloff, the two other chiefs of the con- 
spiracy which had placed Catharine on the throne, died before 
their mistress; and the death of the latter will be for ever 
memorable. 

‘ Panin died of grief and chagrin, a fatal malady to which dis- 
carded ministers are very liable *. From the moment when Potem- 
kin resisted him in the council and deprived him of the managentent 
of affairs, he began visibly to decline, and wasa stranger to all repose 
of mind but what he looked for in death. 


—_—_—_—_ 





** Count Panin died the 31st March 1783, and left behind him 
the character of an honest well-meaning man. At his death his 
estates were sold for 173,000 rubles, which was not sufficient to pay 
his debts. Many instances of his generosity are well known : of yooo 
boors once presented him by the empress, he gave 4000 among three 
of his secretaries in the department of foreign affairs.’ 

Rev. fury, 1793. U ¢ Prince 
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¢ Prince Orloff closed his term of life in a still more tremendous 
manner.’ Though he remained in possession of the benefits which the 
empress had heaped upon him, and was the husband of a young and 
handsome wife, the presence of the new favourites was insupportable 
to him. He passed almost all the latter years of his life in travelling. 
In 1782 he stopped at Lausanne, where he had the misfortune to lose 
his wife, which threw him mto adeep melancholy. He immediately 
returned to court, But it was only to present to his former friends 
the sad spectacle of his insanity. At one moment he delivered 
himself up to an extravagant gaiety *, which made the courtiers 
laugh: then bursting out into. reproaches against the empress, he 
struck terror and amazement in all that heard him, and plunged the 
monarch herself in the bitterness of grief. At length he was forced 
to retire to Mosco. There his remorse revived with tenfold fury, 
The bleeding shade of Peter III. pursued him into every retreat ; 
haunted his affrighted mind by day, avd scared him in the visions of 
the night ; he beheld it incessantly aiming at him an avenging dart, 
and, in April 1783, he expired in despair.’ 

The moft brilliant period im the reign of Catharine II. is 
that at which she performed her journey to the Crimea, con- 
ducted her subsequent war with the ‘lurk, and effected the 
conclusion of the peace of Yassy. ‘These events happened be- 
tween the years 1787 and 1791, both inclusively; and they are 
contemporary with the principal circumstances in the life of 
Potemkin, the most extraordinary and most powerful of all 
her favourites. 

With respect to the journey to the Crimea, the author speaks 
as follows: 

‘ The grand political object which Catharine had in view in this 
intended display of magnificence and power, was, after having solemnly 
taken the sceptre of the Krim, and awed the surrounding nations into 
submission, to conduct ‘her grandson Constantine $ to the gates of 





i —- 


¢ * When Gregory Orloff was all powerful at court, he frequently 
called Catharine by the diminutive of her name, Kattinka or Ka- 
toufehka. After his retura from his first travels, he retained this 
habit. Hehad brought with him from Holland a sort of doctor, or 
rather a buffoon, named Janijossy, who took the same liberty. ‘The 
empress was at times subject to fits of low spirits, of which this phy- 
sician pretended to cure her; and when he found her in a dull hu- 
mour, he would say, “ Kattinka, we must be cheerful in order to be 
well, and we must walk in order to be cheerful.”—Then, giving her 
his arm, he walked with her about the gardens of the palace.’ 

‘+ At his birth he was put into the hands of greek nurses 
fetched on purpose from the isle of Naxos. Te was always dressed 
in the fashion of the Greeks, and surrounded by children of that na- 
tion, that he miftht acquire the Greek language, and which he spoke 
with great facility. Jt was even in regard to him that the Grecian 
cadet-corps of 220 cadets was established.’— 
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that Oriental Empire to which she had destined him from his birth. 
All was in movement for completing the preparations, when the 
young prince fell sick of the measles, and he was obliged to be left 
at Petersburg. This circumstance, together with the news of some 
skirmishes, and even more serious engagements that had happened 
in the Krim between the Russians and the Tartars, occasioned a 
great alteration in the scheme of the progress to Kerson. It was now 
greatly narrowed in the design, was disincumbered of much of its in- 
tended superb magnificence; the great object of the coronation, and 
of the assumption of new titles was entircly given up ; the formidable 
military. force that was expected did not attend ; the procession did 
not take place at the time proposed; and the only end obtained, 
saving the conferences held with the king of Poland and the emperor, 
was nothing more than the empress’s shewing herself to the new sub- 
jects, and appearing to take some sort of formal possession of Kerson 
and the Krimea.’— 

‘ The empress set out *, accompanied by her ladies of honour, by 
the favourite Momonoff, the grand-ecuyer Narishkin, count Ivan 
Chernicheff, the two counts Shuvaloff, and several more of the 
courtiers, with the ambassadors of Austria and France, and the 
English envoy. The sledges travelled night and day. A great 
number of horses had been previously collected at every station ; great 
fires were lighted at the distance of every 30 fathom, and an immense 
crowd of persons attracted by curiosity skirted the road. 

‘ On the sixth day the empress arrived at Smolensk. Fifteen days 
after, she made her entry into Kieff, where the princes Sapieha and 
Lubomirsky, the Potockis, the Branitskies, and most of the other 
nobles of Poland who were devoted to Russia, had repaired to meet 
the sovereign. 

‘ Prince Potemkin had gone on before. He joined her at Kieff, as 
well as prince Nassau-Siegen ; who, for some time past, had been en- 
gaged in the Russian service. Marshal Romantzoff was there also. 
Already hurt at the arrogance of Potemkin +, he had, during his 
stay at Kieff, additional causes of complaint, and his discontent be- 
came visible. But, whatever value the empress set upon the brilliant 
services of the vanquisher of the Ottomans, the favour of Potemkin 
was undiminished. 

‘ Fifty magnificent gallies had been disposed on the Dniepr for 
the reception of the empress. Her majesty, at the peginning of the 
spring, went to Krementchuk, and embarked f there attended by a 
numerous suite. 

¢ The next day the fleet cast anchor over against Kanieff. The 
king of Poland, who had come thither under his old name of count 
Poniatoffsky, repaired immediately on board the empress’s galley. 
The two sovereigns had not seen each other for the spage of three 





‘* The 18th of January 1787.’ 

‘+ Marshal Romantzoff was general-in-chief of the cavalry, and 
during the space of 14 years there was no’ promotion in that corps; 
because prince Potemkin had a dislike to the marshal.’ 

‘t+ The 6th of May 1787.’ 
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and twentry years *. On their first meeting, Catharine seemed rg. 
ther affected: but Stanislaus Augustus preserved his entire presence 
of mind, and discoursed with great composure. Soon after this the 

remained alone in the apartment belonging to the empress, and had a 
private conference which lasted somewhat more than half an hour. 
After which, they went over to another galley» where they dined 


together. Catharine decorated her former lover with the ribbon of 
the order of St. Andrew. 

‘ Prince Potemkin, who had never seen the Polish monarch, seemed 
quite enchanted at now meeting him. It was perhaps to the im- 
pression which it made on him, that Stanislaus Augustus has to 
ascribe the preservation of his crown for some years longer than he 
otherwise would. However this be, he retired that evening highly 
satisfied to all appearance at the reception he had met with, and the 
fleet continued its course. 

‘¢ At Krementshuk the empress was lodged in a house superbl 
ornamented. ‘There she found an army of 12,000 men in new uni- 
forms, who presented before her a sham-fght by maneeuvring in four 
columns, with a square battalion of Kosaks +. 

¢ The passage by water was still more agreeable. ‘Fhe shores of 
the Dniepr were covered with villages constructed for the occasion, 
with peasants elegantly dressed tending numerous ftocks, who came 
hy cross-roads to different places on the coast, which the fleet was 
to pass, and were thus incessantly re-produced before the eyes of the 
voyagers. ‘The beauty of the season even added to the magical ef- 
fects of the spectacle presented to the empress, and all together con- 
verted this almost desart region into a delightful country. 

¢ Joseph II. t had arrived at Kerson some time before the em 
press. He set out to meet her, and joined her majesty at Kaidak; 
where she immediately landed, and proceeded by land to Kerson, to 
which place the emperor returned with her. 

‘ Kerson was already an opulent city ; having a harbour full of 
vessels, and dock-yards well supplied. A 66-gun man of war was 
launched in presence of the empress, and a frigate of 4o guns. As 
her majesty was going through the several parts of the town, she 
read upow a gate, on the side to the east, a Greek inscription of this 
import :—** By Tuis THE way Leaps To Byzantium.” 

The origin of the war with the Turks, the diversion made 
by Sweden in their favour, the taking of Otchakoff, and other 
riilitary events, are fully detailed im the work before us, as in 
ether histories of the times.. ‘he followizg particulars are 
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¢* Tt was said that a private futerview between them took place 
at Riga in 1764.’ 

‘+ It was on that occasion that the empress, who was granting 
favours to every body, and of whom every body was pressing to ask 
them, said to Suvarof:— And you, General, do you want no- 
thing?” “ Only that yom would order my lodgings to be paid, 

adam,’” answered Suvaroff. His lodgings cost two rubles a month.” 

*{ Under the title of count Falkenstein.’ 
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more memorable, as more characteristic of the reign of Ca- 
tharine. 


¢ Ismail still held out. Prince Potemkin had been besieging this 
place for seven months, and now began to grow impatient that he 
had not yet reduced it. Living in his camp like one of those ancient 
satraps, whom he alone in our days has equalled, perhaps surpassed, 
in luxury, he was surrounded by a crowd of courtiers and women, 
who employed every effort to amuse him. One of these women *, 
pretending to read the decrees of fate in the arrangement of a pack 
of cards, predicted that he would take the town at the end of three 
weeks. Prince Po:emkin answered, smiling, that he had a method 
of divination far more infallible. At that instant he sent his orders 
to Suvaroff to take Ismail within three days. Suvaroff made himself 
ready. The third day he drew up his soldiers, and said to them; 
—¢ My brothers, no quarter! Provisions are dear!’’ and imme- 
diately began the assault. The Russians were twice repulsed with 

reat loss. But at last they scaled the ramparts, forced their way 
kas the town, and put all that opposed them to the sword. Fifteen 
thousand Russians purchased with their lives the bloody laurels of 
Suvaroff. That General then wrote to the empress these words 
alone :—** The haughty Ismail is at your feet.” 

¢ The famous Hassan, who, from the post of capudan-pasha, had 
been raised to that of grand vizir, was unable to bear up against so 
many disasters, and died of vexation in his camp. His successor 
was decapitated at Shumla; and pasha Youssouf succeeded him; but 
this change was not attended by a return of good fortune to the 
Turks. 

‘ Several French officers were at the taking of Ismail; amon 
whom Roger Damas, Langeron, and the younger Fronsac, distin- 
guished themselves in the attack of that place, and were not the 
more noticed for it by prince Potemkin. Some days afterwards, this 
latter, discoursing of the French revolution, and treating it as a 
crime for a, people to use any efforts for regaining their liberty, said 
to Langeron: * Colonel +, your countrymen are a pack of madmen. 
I would require only my grooms to stand by me; and we should 
soon bring them to their senses.””_ Langeron, who, though an emi- 
grant, could not patiently hear his nation thus spoken of, answered 
boldly : ** Prince, I do not think you would be able to do it with all 
your army.” At these words the prince rose up in great fury, and 

threatened Langeron to send him to Siberiaf. Langeron instantly 





‘* Madame de Witt.’ 

‘+ Langeron had been formerly colonel in the regiment of Ar- 
magnac.’ 

‘+ Potemkin was on some occasions extremely irascible, and would 
sometimes be so transported with passion as to beat even General- 
officers : he one day gave a box on the ear to a foreigner, who was 
a Major in the Russian service, for having praised, in some verses he 
had composed, the mistress of his secretary Popoff in the same stanza 
with that of the prince.’ 
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went away; and, crossing the Seret, which divides Moldavia from 
Valachia, he entered himself in the Austrian camp. 

* Catharine, elated on hearing of these successive victories, when 
Sir Charles Whitworth appeared the next time at court, said to him, 
with an ironical smile, * Sir, since the king your master is deter- 
mined to drive me out of Petersburg, I hope he will permit me to 
retire to Constantinople.” 

‘ Prince Potemkin, having made the necessary dispositions for 
permitting him with safety to leave the army, hastened his return to 
Petersburg, to enjoy his triumph in the approbation of his sovereign, 
The empress received him with transports of joy. Festivities and 
presents now resumed their alternate course. She gave him another 
palace contiguous to her own, which had formerly belonged to baron 
Wolff, and which had now been fitted up for his reception at the ex- 
pence of 600,000 rubles, and a coat laced with diamonds, which cost 
200,000. He himself displayed a pomp which would have appeared 
excessive in the most splendid court of Europe. The expence of 
his table alone, on ordinary days, was regularly about 800 rubles ; 
it was furnished with the most exquisite dainties and the rarest fruits. 
In the depth of winter he has bespoke long beforehand all the cher- 
ries of atree ina green-house, at a ruble the cherry. He possessed 
an immense quantity of jewels, some of which he had scarcely seen, 
and never cared about, since the moment they were first brought 
him. He one day took a dislike to his diamonds, and they were all 
sold : some time afterwards the desire returned of having them ; and 
he ordered them to be bought on all hands and at any price.’ 


The result of this war, deemed so glorious for Russia, was 
the acquirement for the Empress of new deserts, and the de- 
struction of innumerable lives. Austria lost 130,000 soldiers, 
and expended three hundred millions of florins. Russia lost 
200,000 men, and expended two hundred millions of rubles. 
The ‘Turks lost 320,000 men, and expended two hundred and 
fifty millions of piastres. 

Prince Potemkin had not the good fortune of signing the treaty 
of peace, concluded at Yassy in 1791. He had repaired to the 
congress there, but was soon afterward attacked with a fever. 
The Empress sent to him two of her most experienced physi- 
cians. 


¢ He disdained their advice, and would follow no regimen. He 
carried even his intemperance to an uncommon height, his ordinary 
breakfast was the greater part of a smoke-dried goose from Ham- 
burgh, slices of hung-beef or ham, drinking with it a prodigious 
quantity of wine and Dantzick-liqueurs, and afterwards dined with 
equal voracity. He never controlled his appetites in any kind of 
ratification. He frequently had his favourite sterlet-soup, at seasons 
when that fish is so enormously dear, that this soup alone, which 
might be considered only as the overture to his dinner, stood him in 
goo rubles. Having mentioned his sterlet-soup, it is impossible to 
refrain from relating an anecdote on that subject here, ~— at 
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Yassy, the prince had promised some of the women that went about 
with him every where, and formed his court, a soup of this kind, or 
perhaps, in one of those whims which were so common with him, he 
had a mind to it himself; but as the capital maker of it was at 
Petersburg, he dispatched a Major to travel post, with orders to have 
a large turreen.of it made; which he did accordingly, and brought 
it with him, well luted. Now let the reader judge of the expence 
this fancy put him to: the cook, as we may imagine, made a 
greater quantity of it than was wanted for the prince, and ate the re- 
mainder with his friends *; nay, we may be very sure that he ate it 
better than the prince, to whom it must have come somewhat less 
fresh, after having travelled near 2000 versts. This anecdote may 
likewise serve as a specimen of the business in which Majors were some- 
times employed by him, and consequently of the consideration in which 
they must have been held. He has frequently sent his officers from 
the Krimea or from Krementschuk, to Petersburg and even to Riga, 
for oysters or china-oranges, on their first arrival at those ports. 

¢ With this sort of diet it is no wonder that he perceived his dis- 
temper to be daily gaining ground, but he thought to get well by 
removing from Yassy. Accordingly he resolved to set out for Ni- 
colayeff, a town which he had built at the confluence of the Ingoul 
with the Bogh. Scarcely had he gone three leagues of his journey 
when he found himself much worse. He alighted from his carriage 
in the midst of the highway, threw himself on the grass, and died + 
under a tree, in the arms of the countess Branicka, his favourite 
niece.’ 


Did our limited space permit, we could transcribe with 
pleasure many other extraordinary passages from this curious 
work. ‘The editor’s style indicates an early and long residence 
on the continent. We have remarked a few errors in the 





‘* It was by one of those friends that the st: ry got abroad.’ 

«+ Prince Potemkin died the 15th of October 1791, at the age of 
52. From Yassy his réimains were transported to Kerson, where 
they were inhumed, and the empress allotted a hundred thousand 
rubles for the erection of a mausoleum over them.—Having ‘often 
had occasion to speak of the dignities and the titles of this extraor- 
dinary personage, we insert an abridgment of them here :—Knight 
of the princi X pai of Prussia, of Sweden, of Poland, and of all 
the orders of Russia; feld-marshal, commander in chief of all the 
armies of Russia; chief general of the cavalry; grahd admiral of 
the fleets of the Euxine, of the sea of Axoft and of the Caspian ; 
senator, and president of the college of war; governor-gencral of 
Ekatarinoslauf and of Taurida; adjutant-general and actual cham. 
berlain to the empress ; inspector-general of the armies; colonel of 
the preobajenski guards ; chief of the corps of horse guards; colonel 
of the regiment ps of his name, of the dragoons of Peters- 
burg, and the grenadiers of Ekatarinoslauf; chief of all the manu- 


factories of arms and the founderies of cannon ; grand hetman of the 
kosaks, &c.’ 
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translation, and some mistakes in other matters. Thus, we 
apprehend, p. 411. vol. iii. © It is a curious fact, that, when 
the son of Count Esterhazy appeared at court, the Empress 


‘caused the patriotic songs of the French to be sung to the boy,’ 


The original, p. 415, runs © L’Imperatrice faisoit chanter @ cet 
enfant,” &c. ‘* The Empress made the boy sing the patriotic 
songs:” the French preposition @ being often employed in the 
sense of par. In p. 331, vol. iii, Mr. Hugh Elliot, the Eng- 
lish Minister at Denmark, is confounded with his brother 
Gilbert, now Lord Minto. ‘The French original, indeed, 
ascribes the spirited behaviour of the English Minister at Co- 
penhagen to the same gentleman who was afterward at Corsica. 
‘Dhis circumstance the English editor very properly omits. 
Each of the three volumes is accompani «: with an Appendix, 
containing public documents respecting Kussia, state papers, 
and a few private letters. With respect to the entertainment 
derived from the perusal of this Life of Catharine, the French 
original has doubtless its full share of merit: but for the in- 
rmation which we have received from it, we think ourselves 


principally indebted to the English writer. Gril...s 


. 
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Art. 1V. Elements of Alcebra, by Leonard Euler. Translated 
from the French, with the Critical and Historical Notes of M. 
~ Bernoulli. Tto which are added, the Additions of M. de la 
Grange ; some Original Notes by the T'ranslator ; Memoirs of the 
Life of Euler, with an Estimate of his Character ; and a Praxis to 
the whole Work, consisting of above two hundred Examples. 
Svo. 2Vols. pp.50oineach. 16s. Boards. Johnson. 1797. 
‘TT original of this treatise (Ax/eitung zur Algebra) was 
published at Petersburg in 1770, and translated into 
French in 1774 by M. Bernoulli. Of this latter work the 
present is a translation; and we congratulate the Philomaths 
of our country on so valuable:an addition to the stock of 
English mathematics. ‘The translator has adopted the very ju- 
dicious arrangement of Bernoulli, according to whitch the de- 
terminate analysis is contained in the first volume, and the in- 
determinate in the second. 

In the preface, the performance of Euler is stated to be, 
¢ next to Euclid’s Geometry, the most perfect model of ele- 
mentary writing of which the literary world is in possession ;’ 
and indeed we cannot name any treatise that seems at ail com- 
parable to it, when we consider the value of a luminous order, 
judicious arrangement, felicity of illustration, and fuilness of 
proof; yet we cannot pronounce the work perfect and without 
blemish: some parts, beyond all doubt, should have been more 

completely 
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completely unfolded, and some demand a greater rigour of de- 
monstration. We feel, however, but little disposed to make 
minute criticisms on a production which genius has stamped 
with its true character, ‘The few defects which occur may be 
discovered by moderate perspicacity, and corrected without a 
tiresome exertion of intellect. 

In the first volume are contained the Elements of Arithmetie 
and Algebra. We intend not to particularize the several sub- 
jects treated, but to state, generally, that the admirable sim- 
plicity and clearness of the author’s manner, and his style, en- 
titic him toa perusal even from the most consummate mathe- 
matician. We give an extract rather as a specimen of the 
writer’s manner, than as containing novel matter : 


© Of the Logarithmic Tables that are now in use. 


‘ 232. Inthose tables, as we have already mentioned, we set out 
with the supposition, that the reoota@is=10. So that the logarithm 
of any number ¢ is the exponent to which we must raise the number 
10, in order that the power resulting from it may be equal to the 
nymber ¢. Or, if we denote the logarithm of ¢ by L.c, we shall al- 


wavs have 10¢"=e, 


© 233. We have already observed, that the logarithm of the 
number 1 is always o; and we have also 10°=1; consequently, 
L.1=0; L.1o=1; L.1oo=2; L.100co=3; 
L.1occo=4; L.1cooco=5; L.scococo= 6. 


Farther, 
! I I I 
L-=— 4 4e * inp De in om Ts 5 L.—_-_—_- =— 
10 1; 1 100 2; L 1COO 3% Ler Soo 43 
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€ 234. The logarithms of the principal numbers, therefore, are 
easily determined: it is much more difficult to find the logarithms of 
all the other numbers, but yet they must be inserted in the tables. 
This fs not the place to lay down all the rules that are necessary for 
such an enquiry ; and we shall at present therefore content ourselves 
with a general view ouly of the subiect. 

‘235. First, since Let=oand L.1o=1, it is evident that the 
logarithms of all the mummbers between 1 and to must be mcloded be- 
tween o and 1, and consequently be greater than o, and Jess than 1. 

© We have only to consider the single number 2; its logarithm js 
certainly greater than o, and yet less than unity ; and if we represent 
this logarithm by the letter x, so that L.z—vwx, the value of that let. 
ter must be such as to give exactly 10% =2. 

‘ We easily perceive, also, that x must be considerably less than , 
or, which amounts to the same thing, that 10} is greater than 2. 
Vor if we square both sides, the square of 19}=210' and that of 


r=43 
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24 ; now this latter is much less than the former. So ‘ is still too 
great a value for x; that is to say, 10} is greater than 2. For the 
cube of 10} is 10, and that of 2 is only 8. But, on the contrary, 


os I . © 
by making +—— we give it too small a value, because the fourth 


power of 10! being ro, and that of 2 being 16, it is evident that 
19} islessthan 2. Sothat x, orthe 1.2, is less than 3, and yet 
greater than 3. We may in the same manner determine, with re- 
spect to every fraction contained between { and }, whether it be too 
great or too small. 


‘ Making trial, for example, with 3, which isa fraction less than 


* and greater than 7, 10°, or 102, must be =2: or the seventh 
power of 102, that ts to say, 107, or 100, must be equal to the se- 
venth power of 2 ; now the latter is =128, and consequently greater 
than the former. We therefore infer that 103 is also less than 2, and 
that therefore 3 is less than L.2, and that L.2, which was found less 
than 4, 1s however greater than 7. 

¢ Let us try another fraction, which, in consequence of what we 
have already ‘fouiid, must be contained between + and 4; 3, is a 
fraction of this value, and it is therefore required to find whether 
103,222; if this be the case, the tenth powers of those numbers are 
also equal; now the tenth power of. 10,4 is 1031000, and the 
tenth power of 2 is =1024; we conclude, therefore, that 10,3; 
is not —2, that 3, is too small a fraction to produce that equality, 
and that the L.2, though less than 4, is yet greater than 75. 

‘ 236. ‘This discussion serves ta prove, that L.2 has a determi- 
nate value, since we know that this logarithm is certainly greater than 
+, and less than 3. We shall not proceed any farther at present, 
but since we are still ignorant of itstrue value, we will represent it 
by ~, so that L.z—x; and endeavour to shew how, if it were 
known, we could deduce from it the logarithms of an infinity of 
other numbers. For this purpose we shall make use of the equation 
already mentioned L.cd=L.c+L.d, which comprehends the pro- 
perty, that the logarithm of a product is found by adding the lo- 
garithms of the factors. 

‘237. First, as L.2=x, and L.19=1, we shall have L.zo=x+1; 

L.2ze0=x+2; L.zooo=x+3; L.zococoo=x+4; 
and L.zoococoo=x+5, &e. 
¢238. Farther, as L.c?=2L.c, and Logi 3 Lic, and LictqgLic, 
&c. we have 

Larax; L.8=3x; L.16=4x; L.32=5x; 

L..64=6x, &c. Hence we find also that, 
L.40=2x41; L.goo-2x+42; 
L.4000=2x+3; L.qoooor-2x+4, &e, 
L.80=3x+1; L.80o=3x+4+2; 
L.8000 3x+3; L.80000>-3x+4, &e. 
L.160>4x4+1; L.1600=4x+42 ; 
L.1600co=4x+3; L.16000c0=4x+4, Ke, 


© 239, 
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£239. Let us resume also the other fundamental equation, 


Salue—Lid, and let us suppose c=10, and d=2; since 


L.1o=1, and L.z=x, we shall have L.2°, or Lis=1—x, and 
2 


éhail deduce from hence the following equations : 
L.s0=2—x; L.scom3—x; L.sooo=4—x, &e. 
L.25=2—~-2«; Lirz5=3—3x; L.625>-4—4x, &c. 
L.250>-3—2x; L.z500=-4—2x; L.25000=5—2x, &c. 
L.1250=4—3x; L.r2z500=>5—3x; L.r25000=6—3x, &e. 
L.6250=5—4x; L.6z500-6—4x; L.625000—7—4x, &e. 
and so on. 

‘240. If we knew the logarithm of 3, this would be the means 
of farther determining a prodigious number of other logarithms. We 
shall subjoin a few examples. Suppose the L.3 expressed by the let- 
tery. Then, 

L.zo-y+1; L.gzoo-y+2; L.3000=y+3, Xe. 
L.o=2y; L.27=3y; L.81=4y; L.243=5y; &c. we shall have also, 
L.6=x+y; L.12z=2x+y; L.18—x+2y; 
and L 15 =L.3+L.5=y+1—x. 

‘241, We have already seen that all numbers arise from the mul- 
tiplication of prime numbers, If therefore we only knew the lo- 
garithms of all the prime numbers, we could find the logarithms of 
all the other numbers by simple additions. ‘The number 210, for ex- 
ample, being formed by the factors 2, 3, 5, 7, its logarithm will be 
Rd +4..3+ L5 +17. In the same manner, since 3602 X2 
X2X3X3X5x=2°x3*xX5, we have L.360-3L.2+2L.3+L.5. 
It is evident, therefore, that by means of the logarithms of the prime 
numbers, we may determine those of all others; and that we must 
first apply to the determination of the former, if we would construct 
tables of logarithms.’ 


The second volume treats of the Indeterminate Analysis, 
and is, according to an able mathematician (Condorcet) ** une 
theorie presque complete de cette partie de lalgebré.” The first 
who considered the nature of indeterminate problems was 
Diophantus, of the school of Alexandria. Little progress, 
however, was made in this branch of the mathematics till the 
beginning of the 17th century, when Backet de Mezeriac pub- 
lished a learned commentary on Diophantus. ‘The subject was 
soon enriched by the labours: of Fermat, Descartes, Frenicle, 
and Wallis. Yet investigations. of this kind began to be ne- 
glected, when the curiosity of the learned was revived by the 
publications of Euler. By these, and by the accurate and 
comprehensive methods of M. dela Grange, the indeterminate 
analysis was rapidly advanced to a high degree of perfection. 

In regard to the notes, we wish that the English translator 
had placed them at the bottom of the several pages, in imitation 
of the French editor. It must also be remarked that these 

notes, 
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notes, though good, are few, and are given (in our Opinion) on 
those parts which least required elucidation: so that, had wé 
not bowed to the respectable name of Bernouilli, we should 
have applied to the authors of the notes the words of a great 
philosopher: ** In istius modi autem laboribus, pessimus ille criti- 
corum nonnullos quasi morbus invasit, ut multa ex obscurioribus 
transiliant, in satis vero perspicuis ad fastidium usque immorentur 
et expatientur.” 

In the preface to the present translation, an attack is wane 
tonly made on the French treatise; which is stated to contain 
¢ a needless multiplication of words, a redundancy of colloquial 
idiom, and unnecessary verbiage,’ —together with fifty errors at 
least, which have been discovered and detected. "We confess 
that we felt rather hurt, not to say provoked, by this act of 
hostility ; as we had long been admirers of the French edition, 
for the excellence of its style and for its typographical correct- 
ness. Our judgment, however, might not be accurate: we 
therefore compared the twotranslations together ; and, though 
we allow that, in the English, the sense is strictly preserved 
and rendered even with elegance, yet in the French there are an 
easiness and a familiarity of expression, which our language, 
from its genius, seems unable to attain. 

In respect of errata, the first volume of the present publica- 
tion is tolerably free. In the perusal of the second volume, wé 
corrected the errors as they appeared to us, and were surprised 
to find their number increase vesy rapidly. We had deter- 
mined to notice, generally, that the plea of correctness had 
been urged by the present translator rather incautiously : yet, 
on farther reflection, considering how desirable accuracy was, 
especially in algebraic operations, we resolved to adopt a mode 
novel to our Review, and to give a list of errata. ‘To us these 
faults have established, beyond all controversy, the superior 
correctness of M. Bernouilli’s edition, though we acknowlege 
it to be sometimes erroneous in its algebraic notation : 

Vol. nu. P. 28. 1,12. 39 for 3¢. 

P. 32. L. 4. * omitted in the denominator. 

P. 44. last lme, ian instead of ami. 

P. 46. 1. 5 from bottom, 4)+ 4ac instead of bb—4ac. [Same 
error in French. ] 

P. 48. 1.17. 2a2 instead of 27. 

P. sc line 19. we read © xx+(x+1)X(x—1)=axF 
2imx(x+1) a I )* 








This equation, after having destroyed 


% 717 
the terms xx, and divided the other terms by x+1, gives 


anx—nh==2mnx-+mm. Wow, had the translator attended ‘a 
the 
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the steps of the algebraic process, he could not have fallen into 
this mistake; for the last equation ought to be nax—nu= 
2mnx+mmx+mm: but the fact is that he followed the French 
edition, in which there is precisely the same error. Im- 


mm + nn 


mediately afterward, we find «x= instead: of 





un -+2mn—mm 
mm-+nn 





I——2Mii——M m 
P. 73. 1. 19. axxyy instead of axx. 
P, 76. 1.12. the mark of equality (=) omitted. 


P. 80. 1.6. x SP2 —, &e. instead of x 78PT &e. 
a99—pp 299——pP 





P.rit. 1.6. ct+2fg+pp instead of c—2fg+pp. 
P. 118. lori. x(2a—kk) instead of X(2a—k£) 
P.127. 1. 2. square instead of cube. 


P. 145. line last, the character ,/1 instead of ,/—1 
P. 159. 1.11. axx=eyy instead of axx+cyy 


P. 161. 1.2, 3, and 4, ap fa and cq. fc instead of ap fa 
and cg3\/c. 
P. 276. 1. 21. the quantity sat Kaan tea and 


2X 4X4XOX6 instead of 
: 3X3X5 X§5X7X7_ 
2X4X4X6Xx6 


(Same mistake in the French. ] 


P. 277. 1.13. a for a. 








P. 293. 1. 8. - for + 


“a 


P. 294. 1. 14. JCB instead of + 


Cd+B 


CD+B. ( 
P. 2988 1. 1. instead of CaaB 


Cd+B 

P. 332. 1. 2. gp” for gp” 

P. 334. 1.17. we read, § and consequently the number p’ 
can only be the integer number, which will be immediately 
above the quantity,’ &c. Now this is certainly a translation of 
the French, * et /e nombre w' ne pourra etre par consequent, que le 
nombre entier qui sera immediatement au dessus de la quantité,” &c. 
We apprehend that there is an error in the French, au dessus 
being put for aw dessous; which we could easily prove from the 
values of the quantities concerned in the calculation, 

P. 336. 1. 23. the sign + is used instead of the sign —. 
[Same mistake in the French.] 

P.341. Looe. fg instead of Vg, an easy and trivial 
error; yet remarkable, as there is precisely the same in the 
French edition. 


P. 350. 
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P. 350. there are at least ten errors, Ap* &c. being put for 
Ap? &c. The French copy has enly one error, 


P. 351. 1.13. Cg’? for Cg"* (Same error in the French.] 
sH , sH 





_P. 366. 1.8. (2+ K) instead of (2+vK) Same 
q q 
error in the French. 

P. 290. 1. 4. 231111 instead of 23 X18: 

P.giy. lg. Bfor BO | 

P. 427, 428. faulty position of the marks (') above the let- 
ters *. : 

We find considerable difficulty in reconciling these errors 
with the assertions of the editor, concerning the time and 
labour which he has bestowed on the present publication. 
He must either have. been ignorant of the nature or inattentive 
to the process of the calculations, to have adopted the errors 
of the French edition. As the present work is on the whole a 
very valuable one, and as accuracy is most especially destrable 
in mathematical treatises, we hope that the editor will take ad- 
vantage of our corrections.—We wish nevertheless to repeat 
that, notwithstanding the defects which we have pointed out, 
he is entitled to the best thanks of the public for introducing so 
valuable a production to their notice, and for executing his task 
with so considerable a portion of fidelity, spirit, and correct- 
ness. 

As we have given, in a former volume+ of our work, a 
sketch of the life of Euler, and discussed his merits, we do 
not here purpose to speak of him characteristically ; yet we 
could willingly expatiate on his learned labours, his unwearied 
researches, his accurate views, his comprehensive methods, 
the suavity of his manners, and the soundness of his virtues: 
we can repeat with pleasure the words of his eulogistt, ‘ son 
nom née perira qu’avec les sciences memes. Transmis @ la posterité 
avec les noins illustres de Descartes, Galilee, Leibnitz, Newton, et 
tous les grands hommes qui ont honoré ’humanité par leur génie, son 
nom vivra encore, lorsque ceux de bien des personages qui la frivolité 
de notre siécle a illustré, seront ensbvelis dans la nuit éternelle de 


Poubli.” 








_* The French edition is free from this serics of errata, except where 
we particularly specify to the coutrary. 


"+ Vol. Ixxui. p. 436. ~ Monsieur Fuss. 


Wood....¢- 
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Art. V. Bishop Horsley on the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin 


anguages. | 
[ Article concluded from vol. xxvs p. 254—264. ] 
AttHoucH we differ much from this Right Reverend author 
with respect to the antiquity and utility of the Greek ac- 
cents, we are of opinion that he has in his Appendix fairly and 
ably refuted the system of Primatt. 


‘ Mr. Primatt, (says Dr. H.) though he maintains the antiquit 

of the accents, and defends the accented pronunciation of Creek 

prose, agrees with the opposers of the Greek accents, that they are 

not calculated to regulate the recitation of verse ; being destructive, 

as he supposes, of metrical quantity. He is reduced, therefore, to 

the necessity of supposing, that verse and prose were pronounced, i 

by the antient Greeks, by two different rules: the one, by the rule i 

of the Latin accent ; which he, with the generality of those who | 
; 





disuse the Greek accents, considers as an universal rule of quantity, 
or metrical recitation ; (which we have shewn to be a gross mistake ;) 
the other, by the proper accents of the Greek language. He is we- 
duced to the necessity of this improbable conclusion, by falling in 
with the common prejudice about the acute accent, that it lengthens 
the time of the syllable on which it falls.’ 

Nothing can be more absurd than to assert that it is the 
nature of the acute accent to lengthen the syllable on which it 
falls: on the contrary, we are fully persuaded that it was never 
meant to fall on a long syllable at all,—but either on the 
shortest of all syllables, or on a syllable less long than the syl- 
lable next to it: for nothing is more clear than what Dionysius i 
asserts, that there are short and shorter syllables, as well as 
long and /onger syllables ; and we much question whether any 
two syllables, long or short, can be pronounced with exactly 
the same length cr brevity, in any word of more than two ' 
syllables. 

Having taken notice of Mr. Primatt’s inconsistency in main- 
taining that there is a power inherent in the acute tone to 
lengthen the quantity of the syllable on which it falls; and yet 
admitting that, in music, /ength of sound and acuteness ‘4 tone 
are not always united ; the Bishop very justly observes that 


‘It might be a sufficient confutation of these notions of this learn- 
ed writer, about the effect of accent, to observe, that the account, 
which he here gives, of the difference between singing and speaking, 
with which his whole theory of accents must stand or fall, is neither 
more nor less, than the unanimous doctrine of the anticnt writers 
e. upon harmony reversed. Ask Aristoxenus, ask Euclid, ask Aris. 
tides, ask Nicomachus, ask Gaudentius, in what the diflerence con- ' 
sists between speaking and singing; they tell you, with one consent, | 
that there are ‘* two species of local motion belonging to the voice.”” 

{By the local motion of the voice, or sound, they mean the transt- | 
9 lion 
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tion from high to low, or the contrary.) ‘ That the one is a con- 
tinuous motion; the other diastematic. That the continuous is the 
motion of the voice in discourse ; the diastematic, in singing.”? And 
so far Mr. Primatt’s doctrine is correct. But ask these writers 
again, what 1s continuous motion, and what 1s diastematic ; you will 
find, that, with one consent, they describe the continuous motion 
by those properties, which Mr. Primatt ascribes to the diastematic ; 
and the diastematic they describe, by those properties, which he 
ascribes to the contiguous. 

. * According to the continuous motion,” saith Aristoxenus, * the 
voice seems to sense to pass through a certain place, in such manner, 
as to stop no where, not even at the extremities, as far as the sense 
can perceive ; but it seems to go on, without any interruption of its 
motion, till it comes to absolute silence. But, according to the 
other species of motion, to which we give the name of diastematic, 
it seems to be moved in a contrary manner. For, stepping over [a 
certain space], it stops itself, first upon one note, then upon another. 
And when it thus stops upon the exact notes, and sounds them pre- 
cisely, and each distinctly by itself, it is said to sing, and to be 
moved, according to the diastematic motion.—Now, we say, that 
the continuous motion is the motion of common speech. For when- 
ever we talk, the voice is so moved from place to place, as nowhere 
to seem to stand. But in the other species of motion, which we call 
the diastematic, the voice appears to be kept at a stand; and all 
agree, that a person who appears to do this, no longer speaks, but 
sings. For, in speaking, we avoid any stopping of the motion of 
the voice upon any particular tone; unless we are obliged to take up 
this species of motion, in order to express some particular passion. 
In singing we do the contrary ; for we avoid continuity of motion, 
and make it a point, as much as possible, to arrest the voice; for the 
more we make each sound one, steady, and invariable, the more ac- 
curate our execution will seem to the ear *.” 

‘ By the stopping of the voice, it is evident, Aristoxenus means 
its dwelling upon the sound of each note distinctly. Euclid, Ni- 
comachus, and Gaudentius, deliver the same doctrine, in very similar 
expressions. According to these writers, the very essence and form 
of singing consists in a certain commorance of the voice upon each 
distinct note: and the essence and form of common speech consists 
in the negation of that commorance. [ut according to Mr, Primatt, 
this commorance of the voice, upon the acute accent, is necessary 
in common speech, and is not at all nectssary in singing. Deity 
this, which we are authorised by the antients to deny, and his whole 
theory of the effect of accent upon quantity falls to the ground.’ ’ 


As Mr, Primatt had bolstered up his assertion by the 
authority of a Greek scholiast on Iephzstion, Bp. 1. takes 
some pains to shew that the authority of that scholiast is of 
little or no weight; and we are inclined to think that the R. R. 
critic is in the right. He has also well answered Mr. P.’s 
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arguments drawn from Quintilian, Porphyry, Moscopulus of 
Byzantium, Dionysius of ‘Thrace, and Herodian the gramma- 
rian.—Indeed, the principle of Mr. Primatt is a false ptinciple ; 
and the ground which he has taken is untenable. , 
Notwithstanding that we assent to the opinion of the R.R. 
author in all this argument, still we are not satisfied with his 
own system. We are convinced that the manner of- reading 


by quantity, which Mecherkus and Vossius introduced, is not’ 


only.the best, but the only method of reading Greek that is 
founded on reason and the nature of things. : 
Dr. H. subjoins, from the Appendix to Wetstein’s Disserta- 
tion upon the Greek accents, extracts from Dionysius of Thrace $ 
from a MS. in the Medicean library; and the 24th Section of 
Wetstein’s Dissertation, proving that there are old Gteek MSS. 
in uncial or capital letters, which are accented. This is a ttuth 
that is not denied: but we apprehend that it has not yet been 
shewn that those accents were not added by some posterior 
hand. Yet, were they coéval with the MS., we should not 
on that account set a much greater value on them: for there 
are few MSS., we believe, older than the 7th century, and 


there are many uncial MSS. of a much later date. Ged..s. 





Art. VI. Mr. Johnston’s Translation of Professor Beckmann’s 


History of Inventions and Discoveries. 


[Article concluded from p. 138. ] 


Jy tet DrAwinc. A method of reducing metals into 
slender filaments was known in very early periods. The 
sacerdotal dress of Aaron was interwoven with golden threads; 
and the net, which Vulcan is said to have forged to revenge 
his connubial wrongs, is sapposed to have been formed of fila- 
ments almost imperceptible. It is probable, however, that the 
wire of the antients was not drawn, but cut from thin metallic 
plates, and afterward rounded. ‘¢ As long as the work was per- 
formed by the hammer, the artists at Nuremberg were called 
wire-smiths, but after the invention of the drawing-iron they 
were called wire-drawers. Both these appellations occur in the 
history of .\ugsburg so early as the year 1351, so that I must 
class the invention among those of the fourteenth century.’ 
Buck-wheat. In this article, M. Beckmann successfully re- 
futes the opinion of those who consider this plant as the ocimum 
or erysimum of the antients; and, relying on the authority of 
several respectable writers who lived in the beginning of the 
16th century, he concludes that it was introduced into Europe 
only a short time before. Rerellius, who wrote in 1536, saya 
Rev. JuLY, 1798. X “ Hane, 
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“ Hane, quoniam ayorun nostvorum atate e Gracia vel Asia 
venerit, Turcium frumentum nominat.” It acquired its name 
of Buck-wheat from: the resemblance of its seeds to the fruit of 
the beech-tree, called in German duh. | 

Saddles. We are informed by Pliny- that the practice of 
placing coverings on the backs of horses was first invented by 
Pelethronius. The ephippium was probably nothing but a 
covering of one or several pieces of cloth, more or less sump- 
tnous. At what period it gave place to the commodious 
sella cannot be ‘ascertained; though, from a passage in the 
Theodosian code, our author infers that saddles were used in 
the time of that emperor. 

- Stirrups. 'Fhese useful aids to the rider might undoubted! 
have been suspended from leathern straps, girt round the body 
of the horse, before the invention of saddles: but, from the 
silence of antient ‘writers, and the equestrian figures still pre- 
served, it seems indisputable that these conveniencies were 
unknown even later than the former. The first certain ac- 
count of stirrups isin a book commonly ascribed to the em- 
peror Mauritius, respecting the art of war; where the author 
says that a horseman must have at his saddle two iron scale. 

Horse-shoes, ‘That these preservatives of the hoof were used. 
by the Romans as early as the days of Catullus, his ludicrous 
comparison is to us.a decisive proof, * erream ut soleam tenaci 
in voragine mula,” It must, however, be admitted that the 
facts collected by Professor B. demonstrate that their use was 
only occasional, and by no means universal. 

Floating of Wood. We wonder that it did not occur to the 
author that it is useless to seck the origin of a practice, the 
simplicity of which must have occasioned its adoption in the. 
earlicst ages. ‘The contract formed by Hiram, king of Tyre,. 
to suppiy Solomon with wood, is the first historical proof of 
the existence of this contrivance; ** and we will cut wood out of 
Lebanon, as much as thou shalt need; and we will bring it to thee 
in floats by sea to Joppa; and thou shalt carry it up to Jerusalem.” 

Lace. Of what nature was the celebrated apus Phrygianum 
is a question which can now be answered only by conjecture. 
Our author, however, thinks it certain that the Phrygian art 
was a species of needle-work, and could. not therefore be the 
same with our modern lace, which is knitted. The invention 
of the latter is attributed to Barbara Utmann of St. Annaberg, 
in 156. 

Ultramariae—Is a very fine blue powder, which neither 
fades nor becomes tarnished’ when exposed to the air, or to a 
moderate heat. It is obtained by separating the blue particles 
of the /apis lazuli from the rest, and reducing them to a —— 
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The words azurrum ultramarinum occur in the writers who’ 
lived in the beginning of the 15th century, together with di- 
rections for preparing it, in which it is clearly distinguished 
from the azure of copper. This pigment was probably un- 
known to the antients, though there is reason for believin 
that the Romans were acquainted with the /apis. /azuli, and that 
this stone was the sapphire. _ Undoubtedly, the description of 
the latter by Pliny is as differerit from the gem known to us 
by that name, as it is,coincident with. the properties of the 
lapis lazuli; a word corrapted from its Persic appellation 
‘‘ lazwurd,” whence the word azure is also derived. . 

Cobalt. Were the Romans acquainted with this semi-metal, 
and to what period muf{t we assign its discovery? Lehman, 
Pauw, Ferber, and Delaval,, infer from various antiquities, 
both of painting and enamel,: in which a blue appears, that it 
was produced by smalt; and that cobalt, with the manner of 
preparing it, was consequently known to them, It seems, 
however, that the word Cadmia, though sometimes applied to 
other substances besides calamine, was never used to signify 
cobalt ; and Professor B. is. of opinion that the blue tinge, 
wherever it is found in-remains of antient art, was produced 
either by means of iron, (of which Gmelin has by experiment 
demonstrated the possibility,) or by the mountain blue im- 
pregnated with copper .(cyanus). ‘The preparation and use of 
smalt are assigned by our author to the middle of the 16th 
century. 

Turkeys. We-think that it was superfluous to add to the 
decisive evidence already adduced by Buffon, to prove that 
this fowl is a native of America, and was unknown to the rest 
of the world, previously to the discovery of that country. As 
Hindustan has by some been deemed their original nursery, we 
must remark that they are not found wild in any part of it ; 
that they are reared there with much difficulty; and that the 
only name by which they are known to the natives is Peru, 
which sufhciently indicates their supposed origin. 

Butter. In the Bible, we find early mention made of butter; 
‘and he took butter and milk, and the calf which he had 
dressed, and set before them,” Genesis, xviii. 8.—but the 
Professor contends that this is a mistake of the translators, 
and that the word should have been rendered either by cream, or 
scur milk, ‘The result of his inquiries on this subject is that 
it is notaGrecianand much less a Roman invention ; but that 
the Greeks were made acquainted with it by the Scythians, the 
Thracians, and the Phrygians ; and the Romans by the people 
of Germany.’ In the ordinances of Menu, however, “written 


(as the learned translator supposes) about the 12th century 
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before éur. ra, the use of clarified butter is prescribed in va- 
rious rites. ! : 
Vol. 111. Garden flowers. ‘ Most of the flowers introduced 
into our gardens, and now cultivated either on account of their 
beauty, or the pleasantiiess of their smell, have been procured 
from plants which grew wild, and which have been changed, 
or, according to the opinion of florists, improved by the art of 
the gardener. The greater part of them, however, came ori- 
ginally from distant countries, where they grow in as great 
perfection as ours, without the assistance of man.’ Professor 
B. thinks that the modern taste for flowers came from Persia 
to Constantinople, and was imported thence to Europe in the 
16th century.<=The florist may discover in this essay the native 
soil of some of the finest ornaments of the parterre. 
Lendtng-houses. By this appellation, we are to understand what 
is known on the Continent by the name of “ momts de pitté ;”” pub- 
lic institutions, where money is lent to necessitous persons, at a 
low interest, on pledges. ‘The first was established at Perugia, 
by the suggestions of Barnabas Interamnensis, a Franciscan 
friar, who died in 1474. Being obviously calculated to relieve 
the indigent from the oppressive practices and usurious exac- 
tions of the Jews and Lombards, it obtained the countenance 
of Pope Pius II. ; and similar establishments, before the conclu- 
sion of the century, became prevalent throughout Italy. The 
interest demanded was originally intended only to defray the 
necessary expences of the institution. | 
Chemical Names of Metals. The obscure and fanciful analo- 
giegbestowed on certain metalsg err the names and characters 
appropriated to particular planets, are here the objects of inves- 
tigation: but more and profounder researches are still requisite 
to trace this practice to its origin; and we apprehend that the 


learning and industry necessary to its success might be much 
more beneficially applied. 


Zine. We have remarked no facts relating to this semi-me- 
tal which would prove new to the chemists of this country. 

Book-censors. ‘ The earhest instance of a book printed with 
a permisston from government is commonly supposed to occur 
in the year 1480.’ The book was printed at Heidelberg, in- 
titled ** Nosce te ipsum,” and accompanied with several solemn 
attestations in its favour: but the Professor has discovered two 
books printed in Cologne a year goover, with the imprimatur of 
the public censor. 

« Many centuries, however, before the invention of printing, books 
were forbidden by different governments, and even condemned to the 


flames. A variety of proofs can be produced that this was the case 
among both the antient;Greeks and Romans. At Athens the works 
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ef Protagoras were prohibited; and all-the copies of them which 
could be collected were burnt by the public crier, At Rome the 
writings of Numa, which had been found in his grave, were, by or- 
der of the senate, condemned to the fire, because they were contrary 
to the religion which he had introduced. As the populace at Rome 
were in times of public calamity more addicted to superstition than 
seemed proper to the government, an order was issued that all super- 
stitious and astrological bogks should be delivered into the hands of 
the pretor. This order was often repeated; and the Emperor Au- 
gustus caused more than twenty thousand of these books to be burnt 
at one time. Under the same Emperor the satirical works of La- 
bienus were condemned to the fire, which was the first instance of 
this nature; and it is related as something singular, that, a few years 
after, the writings of the person who had been the cause of the order 
for that purpose shared the same fate. —The burning of these works 
having induced Cassius Severus to say, in a sneering manner, that it 
would be necessary to burn him alive, as he had got by heart the 
writings of his friend Labienus, this expression gave rise to a law of 
Augustus against abusive writings. When Cremutius Cordus, in his 
history, called C. Cassius the last of the Romans, the senate, in of- 
der to flatter Tiberius, caused the book to be burnt; but a number 
of copies were saved by being concealed. Antiochus Epiphanes 
caused the books of the Jews to be burnt; and in the first centuries 
of our zra the books of the Christians were treated with equal seve- 
rity, of which Arnobius bitterly complains. We are told by Euse- 
bius that Diocletian caused the sacred scriptures to be burat. After 


the spreading of the Christian religion, the clergy exercised against— 


books that were either unfavorable or disagreeable to them, thé 
same severity which they had censured in the heathens as foolish and 
prejudicial to their own cause. © Thus were the writings of Arius 
condemned to the flames at“th® touncil of Nice; and Constantine 
threatened with the punishment of death those who should-conceal 
them. The clergy assembled at the council of Ephesus requested the 
Emperor Theodosius II. to cause the works of Nestorius to be burnt; 
and this desire was complied with. The writings of Eutyches shared 
the like fate at the council of Chalcedon; and it would not be diffi- 
cult to collect instances of the same kind from each of the following 
centuries.” 

Exclusive Privilege of printing Books. The oldest instance of 
this kind, known at present, is that which was granted by 
Henry bishop of Bamberg, in 14y0, tothe following book, 
“ Liber missalis secundum ordinem ecclesia Bambergensis.” 

Catalogues of Books. ‘The first printers published books at 
their own expence, and sold them themselves: but the capital 
which this required soon rendered it expedient to divide the 
hazard and the profit. Booksellers were thus enabled to pro- 
cure a much greater variety of publications; and catalogues 
became necessary. The oldest was printed at Frankfort (which. 
preceded Leipsic asa literary mart) in the year 1554. 
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Aurum-fulminans. The method. of obtaining this precipi- 
tate, its dreadful explosion, and its prodigious report, are de- 
scribed by a German monk of the order of St. Benedict ; who, 
‘it is probable, was the inventor, as early as A.D. 1413. The 
Professor remarks, | with much gravity, that, notwithstandin 
these properties, it is impossible that this precipitate (of gold) 
should ever be substituted for gunpowder. 

Carp. Whether this fish was known to the antients by the 
names of cyprings.and ‘lepidatus i is a problem, which, after much 
learned discussion, remains nearly where it steed before. It 
seems, however, certain that their introduction to France, Eng- 
land, and the northern countries of Europe, is comparatively 
recent. 

Camp-mills. ‘These Sachnint, being moveable, may be used 
in time of war, when noothers can be found. ‘They were in- 
vented by Targone, engineer to the celebrated Marquis Spinola, 
about the conclusion of the 16th century. 

Mirrors. It is in the 13th century that the Professor finds 
the first undoubted mention of glass mirrors, covered at the 
back with tin or lead. . § John Peckham, an English Francis- 
can monk, who taught at Oxford, Paris, and Rome, and who 
died in 1292, wrote about the year 1279 a treatise of optics, 
In this. work, besides mirrors made of iron, steel, and polished 
marble, the author speaks often not only of glass mirrors, 
but says that they were covered on the back with lead, and 
that no imaye was reflected when the lead was scraped off,’ 
The contrary opinion having been supported by the highly re- 
spectable authority of the Bishop of Llandaff, our author re- 
views the passages on which his Lordship has founded his 
judgment. One quotation from Pliny cannot, indeed, be 
proved to refer to glass. Another demonstrates that the Sydo- 
nians actually manufactured glass mirrors: but Professor B. 
thinks that the cursory manner in which so great an improve- 
ment is mentioned by a writer treating expressly on the subject, 
the silence of succeeding writers, and the subsequent ignorance 
of the process, authorise the supposition that the discovery 
had not attained to any perfection. 

Glass-cutting. ‘Vhis art was undoubtedly known to the an- 
tients, though afterward lost. It was revived in the beginning 
of the last century by Lehman, an artisi in the service of the 
emperor Rodoiphus II. Etching on glass was discovered ac- 
cidentally by Schwanhard in 1670, ¢ Weare told, that some 
aqua regia having fallen by accident upon his spectacles, the glass 
was corroded by it; and that he thence learned to make a li- 


quid by which he could etch writing and figures upon plates of 
glass.’ 


Soap. 
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Seap. Pliny says, that soap (safo) was made of tallow and 
ashes ; that the best ‘was composed of goat's tallow and the ashes 
of the beech-tree, and that there were two kinds of it, hard 
and soft. The invention he ascribes to the Gauls, though he 
gives the preferenceto the German soap. Professor B. afterward 
mentions that the word sapo first occurs in Martial, an incon 
sistency which we are unable to reconcile.—The inquisitive 
reader will find much information collected under this title, on 
the several detersive substanccs eraployed by the antients, and 
‘on the manipulations of the Roman fullers, Ars fi:llonia. 

Madder. This plant is considered by our author as the ery- 
thredanum of Pliny. 

Fugglers. If this article may not be considered as the most 
instructive, it certainly will not be thought the least amusing 
of the volume, in which it occupies so considerable a place. 
Professor B, contends that the employment. of these persons is 
at any rate as useful as that of any other class who administer 
solely to the luxuries of the community: but that it may boast 
even superior commendation ; because it frequently depends on 
the ingenious application of mechanical, chemical, and mag- 
netic properties; and also because it has greatly contributed to 
expel superstition by discovering the wonderful effects of sim- 
ple but unknown agents, and thus serves as an antidote to that 
popular belief in miracles, exorcisms, conjuration, sorcery, and 
witchcraft, from which our ancestors suffered so severely, The 
art of legerdemain, as practised by the antients, is next eluci- 
dated. ‘The particular feats and deceptions here mentioned are 
those of breathing flames; lighting a recently extinguished 
candle by applying it to a walls; walking through burning 
coals, which was performed by the Hirpi; the cups and balls 
{acetabula &@ calculi). Rope-dancers were distinguished by a 
variety of classes, schenobate, oribate, neurobate, pataminarii, 
and fumambuli. Aristotle mentions puppets, which moved their 
head, hands, and limbs, in a very natural manner. It is 
strange to reflect that ¢ so late as the year 1601, a horse, which 
had been taught to perform a number of tricks, was tried as 
possessed by the Devil, and condemned to be burnt at Lisbon.’ 

Camel. ‘The machine so called was invented in Holland by 
a citizen of Amsterdam named Bakkir, to facilitate the passage 
of large vessels through the Pampus, where the depth of wa- 
ter is insufficient. 

‘ It consists of two half ships, built in such a manner that it can 
be applied, below water, on each side of the hull, to a large vessel. 
On the deck of each part of the camel there are a great* many hori- 
zontal windlasses ; from which ropes proceed through openings in the 
one half, and, being carried under the keel of the vessel, enter like 
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openings in the other, from which they are conveyed to the wind. 
lasses on its deck. When'they are to be used, as much water as may 
be necessary is suffered to run into them; all the ropes are cast loose; 
the vessel is conducted between them; and large beams are placed 
horizontally through the port-holes, with their ends resting on the 
camel oneach side. When the ropes are made fast, so that the ship 
is secured between the two parts of the camel, the water is pumped 
from it ; and it then rises, and raises the ship along with it.’ 

Artificial Ice. The several gradations, in bringing this 
greatest luxury of warm climates to perfection, were perhaps 
the following: first, preserving snow in pits, which probably 
was practised in very early ages, and mixing it with the beve- 
rage; next, boiling the water and placing it in a vessel in the 
midst of snow, which is mentioned (at least the principle is 
recognized) by Aristotle and Galen; then, the aid of evapora- 
tion was called, by which artificial ice is procured throughout 
Hindustan ; lastly, nitre was employed to refrigerate the water 
containing the liquor to be used. ‘The last discovery is claimed 
by Villa Franca, a Spaniard, in 1550: but we think it more 
probable that the Portuguese found it in their Indian posses- 
sions. : 

Hydrometer. This instrument serves to determine the weight 
or specific gravity of different fluid masses, by the depth to 
which jt sinks in them. ‘The Professor thinks it not improba- 
ble that Archimedes was the inventor ; though the first mention ' 
of it occurs in the fifth century, and is to be found in the letters 
of Synesius to Hypatia. It was afterward forgotten, and is 
not again mentioned till it occurs in a treatise written by Thol- 
den, an overseer of the salt-works in Thuringia, in 1600. 

Lighting of Streets. M. St. Evremond says, ‘ the invention 
of Hishting the streets of Paris, during the night, by a multi- 
tude of lamps, deserves that the most distant nations should 

o to see what neither the Greeks nor Romans ever thought 
of for the police of their republics.” The Professor deems 
this assertion true with regard to Rome, which is not illu- 
minated at this day: but there is reason to think that some 
of the cities of Asia, in particular Antioch and Edessa, were 
lighted. — | 

Night-watch, ‘This, like some other topics of inquiry, is a 
practice manifestly of too old a date to admit of ascertaining a 
determinate commencement. 

Leaf-skeletons. Marcus Aurelius Severinus, professor of 
anatomy at Naples, who died of the plague in 1656, first 
conceived the idea of employing decomposition to divest leaves, 
fruits, and roots, of the pulpy substance which conceals their 
internal construction. 


Bills 
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Bills of Exchange. This article is inserted only to point out 
an ordinance issued by the city of Barcelona in 1394, directing 
that bills of exchange should be accepted within 24 hours after 
they were presented ; and that the acceptance should be written 
on the back of the bill. It is by no means the first instance of 
their use: but this document proves that this method of trans- 
acting business was fully established in the 14th century, toge- 
ther with the present form and terms. 


We have now reached the conclusion of a work, for the 
production of which great erudition and much perseverance 
were required: yet the union of these estimable qualifications 
has created a book which will more frequently be consulted 
than perused. The investigations comprised in these volumes 
will by many be classed with the dificiles nuge, and it will not 
in every instance be possible to defend the learned author from 
this charge.—It remains that we caution our readers against 
adopting implicitly the significations assigned to the passages 
quoted by M. Beckmann: we have remarked several that, in 
our opinion, conveyed a very different meaning from that which 
they were cited to prove.—The style of the translator is per- 


spicuous. Ham....n. 





Arr. VII. Dr. Gillies’s Translation of Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics. 
[Article concluded from the Review for May, p. 35—44-] 


prr™ the general influence which religion and politics have 
on the actions and opinions of mankind, some writers of 
eminence have asserted that the two moft important treatises, 
which have come down to us from antiquity, are, the books of 
Cicero on the nature of the gods, and Aristotle’s politics. 
Religious inquiries of every kind naturally lead to the sublimest 
speculations, and give rise to the noblest sentiments; no part 
of either antient or modern literature brings before the mind 
more pleasing and interesting imagery, than the elegant my- 
thology of the Greeks; and no subject affords greater scope for 
profound observation and ingenious remark. Of this circum- 
stance, Cicero has availed himself in the work which we have 
mentioned; his good sense, his powers of argument, the 
amenity of his style, and the penetration of his genius, appear 
no where to greater advantage. ‘The triumph of Christianity 
over Paganism, however, is so complete, that the practical conse- 
quences of any speculation on the religion or mythology of the 
antients must be inconsiderable. The politics of Aristotle 
have this advantage, that they area fund of the most profound 
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Yearning and observation, on matters which have the greatess 
influence on man, in all his relations and dependencies, Ip 
the present time, his speculations are especially interesting, 
We have seen a power start up, which, under the pretence of 
benefiting mankind by ameliorating their forms of government, 
has subverted maty of the thrones of Europe, and threatens 
all that remain. ‘Che consequence naturally is, that political 
speculation was never so much indulged as at present. Questions 
of government have absorbed almost every other subject; and 
many topics of discussion, which were formerly ranked among 
the airy dreams of projectors or metaphysicians, now come home 
to the minds and bosoms of men, and fill them with dismay.— 
This certainly gives particular consequence to the work now 
under our consideration: which contains the sentiments of 
the greatest political writer of antiquity, on a subject in- 
teresting and important at all times, but eminently such at the 
present period. 

One circumstance certainly does honour to Aristotle. The 
partiality of the Greeks for the republican form of government, 
and their aversion from royalty, are well known; and it is there- 
fore greatly to his praise that, in every part of his political 
works, he fhews himself far above this universal-and favourite 
prejudice of his countrymen. A government, he says, may 
be excellent, whether the supreme power of the state reside in 
‘one, in many, or in the people at large: in any of these cases, 
also, it may be bad. Where the government resides in one, 
and that one governs by a due attention to the laws and wel- 
fare of his country, Aristotle calls it a monarchy; where the 

overnment is in the hands of persons who are the most distin- 
guished by their virtues, their talents, and their natural ime 
ortance in the state, he calls it an aristocracy; where it re« 
sides in the people at large, and they act with good sense and 
public spirit, he calls it a republic ; andin all these cases, he says, 
the government is good. When, however, the king disregards 
the laws and the welfare of his cabjects, he is not, according to 
Aristotle,a monarch, but a tyrant; when the few, who are in pos- 
session of the government, have no other recommendation than 
their riches or their rank, it is not an aristocracy, but an ollie 
garchy ; when the poor have the government at their command, 
it is not arepublic, but a democracy; and each of these govern- 
ments, according to our author, is bad. Whether the arbitrary 
and unrestrained will of a tyrant, the contemptuous opulence of 
an oligarchy, or the unprincipled and indecorous poverty of a der 
mocracy, govern the state, the condition of the citizen (in Aristo- 
tle’s opinion) is equally miserable.—The readerwill find this subs 
ject investigated in the third book, with much penetration and 
ingenuity. 
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ingenuity—The author then discusses the great question, on 
what portion of the state the sovereignty ought to reside; and 
on the opinion of those who contend that it should reside with 
the people, he thus expresses himself : 


¢ The people at large, how contemptible soever they may appear 
when taken individually, are yet, when collectively considered, not, 
perhaps, unworthy of sovereignty. It is a trite observation, that 
those entertainments where each man sends the dish most agreeable 
to his own palate, are preferable to those furnished by the most 
sumptuous delicacy of individuals. ‘The people at large are allowed 
to be the best judges of music and of poetry. The general taste is 
thus acknowledged to be better than that of the few, or of one man, 
however skilful. Considered collectively, the people form a complex 
animal, with many feet, with many hands, with many faculties, with 
many virtues ; each member contributing something, more or less va- 
luable, to the perfection of the whole body. ‘The moral and intellectual 
excellencies of the multitude thus differ from those of a wise and vir- 
tuous man, as the beauty of a fine picture does from the beauty of in- 
dividuals ; of whom some may have eyes, and others may have other 
features, more perfect and more beautiful than those of the picture; 
yet the picture, collecting only excellencies, and always avoiding 
deformities, will be found more beautiful and more perfect than any 
original in nature, with whom it can be compared. The excellencies, 
therefore, of that complex entity the public, may sometimes surpass 
those of the most accomplished prince or most virtuous council. 
That this commonly holds, I would not,, indeed, venture to affirm. 
It rather seems manifest, that to some bodies of men the argument 
cannot possibly apply; for if it applied to them, it would extend 
also to wild beasts, since wherein some multitudes differ from wild 
beasts it is not easy to discover. 

‘ The safety of every free government requires that the major part 
of the citizens should enjoy a certain weight in the administration. 
If this does not take place, the majority must be dissatisfied ; and 
where the majority are dissatisfied, the government will soon be sub- 
verted. But what sort of magistracy is the humble citizen, the 
mere unit of the crowd, qualified to exercise? Offices of high per- 
sonal trust, or of important executive authority, his ignorance would 
disgrace, or his injustice might betray. For the performance of 
extraordinary tasks, extraordinary virtues, as well as extraordinar 
abilities, are required ; and such virtues and abilities are not to be 
expected in the individuals of a promiscuous multitude. It remains, 
therefore, that the people at large be intrusted with the deliberative 
and judicial powers of government, because the members of assem- 
blies, senates, and courts of justice, acting, not individually, but 
collectively, prove mutually assisting toeach other. In such popular 
tribunals, virtue and passion, reason and sentiment, courage and 
wisdom, are harmoniously blended into one salutary composition, in 
which even the grossest ingredients are not without their use; for 
experience teaches, that the purest nourishment is not always the 
best, but that fine flour is most wholesome when mixed with the 
coarse.’ 
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The good sense of this passage is evident ; the work abounds 
with many that are equally striking; and we wish that the lx 
mits of our Review permitted us to favour the reader with more 
ofthem. We must be contented with selecting, from such ag 
are most remarkable, those in which the Stagyrite differs most 
widely from authors of acknowleged merit and general cele- 
brity.—His ideas of the origin of government are very different 
from those of Mr. Locke; and Dr. Gillies, in his introduction 
to the first book, shews that they are more accurate, moge sa- 
tisfactory, and practically more useful, than those of that great 
writer.—In the 6th chapter of the first book, Aristotle dis- 
cusses the important question of the use and real value of 
money. Ina note to a passage of this part of the work, the 
translator points out in what respect Aristotle’s notions of pos 
litical ceconomy, and particularly on the nature of money, 
differ from those of modern writers of eminence, especiall 
those of Hume and Smith. He shews that they follow Aris- 
totle in his great general views, and that, when they differ 
from him, their positions are liable to many and serious ob-+ 
jections. 

In the introduction to the second book, the reader will 
meet with a detailed account of Aristotle’s notions of the na- 
ture and best improvements of representative government; and 
he will be surprised to find that Aristotle had such enlarged 
views and such profound knowlege of a subject, with which it 
has been gratuitously asserted that the anticuts were little—if 
at all—acquainted : 

‘It has been the fashion,’ says Dr. Gillies, ¢ of late years to main- 
tain that the misfortunes of the Greek commonwealths did not origi. 
nate in the source above explained, but in the general ignorance of all 
the free states of antiquity with regard to representative government, 
the highest improvement of republicanism. As this doctrine is very 
sedulously inculcated on both sides of the Atlantic, by those who, 
having overturned their own hereditary constitutions, are desirous of 
encouraging other nations to imitate their example, it may not be im- 
proper to examine how far such assertions are warranted by history ; 
especially as the examination will serve to illustrate several of our 
author’s remarks in the following Books of his Politics. That the 
Greeks were totally unacquainted with — government, 
cannot be maintained by any who have the least tincture of learning. 
I need not mention the Amphictyonic council, and the Achzan 
Teague, both of which representative bodies [ have described in an- 
other place. But I may observe, as a fact less generally attended to, 
that in the commonwealth of Mantinza, persons chosen from the 
people at large were invested with the power of naming the magis- 
trates. In this Arcadian republic, there was not only representation 
simply, but a double row of representatives ; delegates of delegates ; 


and it is not reasonable to conjecture that an arrangement so obvious. 
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should have remained undiscovered among a cluster of free states, 
where all sorts of propositions were made, and all kinds of experi- 
ments were tried ; where nothing was rejected which had not been 
previously refuted ; and where institutions, seemingly the most unpro- 
mising, were condemned or approved in proportion only to the mis- 
chief or benefit visibly manifest in their effects. This is so true, that 
the supposed modern maxims, respecting representation and taxation, 
were held and practised by the Lycians; a people not obscure nor 
inconsiderable, but eminently illustrious both in war and peace, from 
the earliest to the latest period of their history. The Lycians inha- 
bited the southern coast of the Asiatic peninsula, and were sur- 
rounded by the territories of Carian, Pamphylian, and Cilician. 
pirates; wretches who deformed those seas by their rapacity and 
cruelty, and whose citics were marts of booty and slavery, particu- 
larly of captives, born free, reduced into inextricable bondage. The 
Lycians alone disdained this abominable traffic; and though they- 
often commanded the sea even to the coast of Italy, yet they never 
were convicted or even accused of sacrificing honour to gain. Their 
equity and innocence protected them against the just vengeance 
which often fell on their neighbours from the Syrian and the sen 
power. From the age of Homer to that of Brutus and Cassius, they 
continued to flourish under their hereditary institutions in domestic 
tranquillity and national independence. Within a circular peninsula, 
nearly an hundred miles in diameter, and with upwards of one hundred 
and seventy miles of sea-coast, Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, with three 
equal, and seventeen inferior cities, formed from time immemorial a 
federal and representative government. ‘The national convention or 
congress consisted of deputies from the several members of the union; 
the greatest cities having three votes; the middling, two; and the 
smallest. only one vote in the election of magistrates and all public 
concerns. In the same proportion they paid taxes and incurred other 
public burdens ;_ their taxation and representation being regarded by 
them as correlatives. They had one common archon or stadtholder, 
whose office became in later tfmes elective, but which may be conjecs 
tured, from the analogy of their history with that of their European 
brethren, to have been anciently hereditary. 

‘In examining the other Greek republics, we shall find that power 
exercised by delegation formed a leading feature in every one of them. 
Athens itself, which became the most. democratical of them all, was 
in its best times a government of representation as well as of rotation; 
and in reading its laws, we shall be often tempted to believe that we 
are perusing the code of a certain modern representative democracy. 
In the former commonwealth, which from the time of Theseus 
breathed a peculiar spirit of freedom, the comitia or ordinary assem- 
blies of the people were not summoned as at Rome by a consul, nor 
by any analogous magistrate, as in many neighbouring Greek states. 
At Athens the political machine moved, as it were, spontaneously, 
with the revolution of the seasons. The astronomer Meton, who 
refornied the calendar ten years before the Peloponnesian war, regue 
lated the commencement of the Athenian year by the first new moon 
after the summer solstice. The year was divided into twelve months, 
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consisting of twenty-nine, and of thirty days, alternately ; and eacly 
month’ was: divided into three decades. On the days imtnediately’ 
preceding the first decade of the first month, called Hecatombaion, 
in allusion to the numerous sacrifices by which it was distinguished, 
the Athenians from the wards in the city, and the districts in the 
country, amounting collectively to one hundred and seventy-four in - 
number, assembled in the public market-place of the capital, in order’ 
to elect the senate, the archons, and other annual magistrates. For 
the purpose of conducting these elections, as. well as other public 
matters, with the greater regularity and expedition, the people voted 
by divisions, called tribes ; which were four in the time of Solon, 
but raised'to ten by Clisthenes, who restored the republic after the 
expulsion of Hippias. From persons properly qualified in point of 
age, character, and fortune, each of the ten tribes chose by lot fifty 
senators, who formed collectively the senate of the five hundred for 
the suceeeding year. ‘To the senate thus constituted, another bod 
was aggregated, to supply the place of those senators who might be 
removed by death, or dismissed for malversation in office. The whole 
senators, actual and supplemental, were divided into ten classes, re- 
presenting the ten tribes ; each of which enjoyed presidency in rota- 
tion. The order of this pre-eminence was also determined by lot. 
The fifty presiding senators were entitled the Prytanes; the hall in- 
which they assembled and dined, the Prytaneum ; and the period of 
thirty-five days, during which they held their dignity, was called 2 
Prytany. ‘This period was divided into five weeks; and the fifty 
Prytanes into five companies, cach consisting of ten persons, and 
each presiding in the senate during its respective week. From these 
residents of presidents, a single person was chosen by lot to preside 
in the senate for a single day, during which he was entrusted with 
the command of the citadel, the key of the treasury, and the custody 
of the public seal of the commonwealth. The nine other tribes at- 
tained the honour of the Prytany, each in the order which had been 
established by lot ;' and their presiding companies, as well as the pre- 
sident himself, were appomted precisely in the manner above de- 
scribed. With this representative body, Solon Jodged the most im- 
portant branches of sovereignty. The senate convened daily: it 
prepared all matters of deliberation for the popular assembly ; no 
measure could be lawfully enforced bv the people which had not been 
previously approved by the senate; and the scnate, independently of 
the people, made laws which had force for a year, that is, during the 
eriod of its own existence. The presidents of the senate also pre- 
sided in the popular assembly; summoned’ its extracsdinary mectings 
by their authority ; put the question to a vote; collected the suf- 
frages ; and having declared the will of the majority, dissolved the as 
sembly. The senate, therefore, enjoyed the principal share in the. 
legislative and executive powers of government ; but the jrdicature was 
merely a temporary commission, exercised by juries chosen by lot 
from the people at large. ‘These juries were directed in their pro- 
ceedings by the nine archons, who were annually appointed at the 
same time with the senate, and from persons of the same description 
with those qualified to ait that council. In the stated — 
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held’ at the end of every year, and commonly during the last four 
days of ity the people also appointed the military commanders, the 
surveyors of roads and buildings, the commissaries and controllers of 
accounts, and a variety of other officers ; each department of office 
commonly containing ten citizens, that the ten tribes might be re- 
spectively represented, each by one of its own: members. 

« Solon could not foresee the events which destroyed: this political’ 
arrangement. He foresaw, however, that it was extremely fable to 
destruction.: He was fully apprized of the danger of tyranny, by 
which.the republic was first assailed, and of the danger of democracy, 
by which it was finally ruined. The regulations which he established. 
were admirably calculated to prevent both those evils. I shall not 
here dwell on the judicious plan of public education which he pre- 
scribed and enforced, or on the admired authority of the Areopagus, 
which he extended or confirmed ; institutions respectively adapted to 
maintain the equality of freedem on the one hand, and to uphold a 
fair and moderate aristocracy on the other. ‘This aristocracy was, 
still farther strengthened by the laws regulating the mode of proceed- 
ing in.the popular assembly, which subjected to a rigorous perquisition 
the lives and characters and qualifications of the orators entitled to 
address the people, and which gave a legal precedency in every debate 
to those speakers who had past their fiftieth year. But these wise 
regulations, all breathing the same spirit, were unable to resist the 
storms by which a republic enriched by commerce and elated by con-. 
quest must ever necessarily be assailed. They could not prevent the 
multitude assembled in a large luxurious city from yielding to the 
perfidious voice of demagogues, while they encouraged the people at 
large to become managers of their own affairs ; to act on every occa~ 
sion as their own ministers; and thereby to destroy that line of dis- 
tinction between the sovereign and the subject, on the unalterable con- 
tinuance of which the stability of good government will ever most 
firmly rest, under every fluctuation of external circumstances, of pro- 
sperity or adversity, simplicity or refinement.’ 


In an appendix to the second book, Dr. Gillies inserts ag 
interesting account of the little republic of St. Marino. A pic- 
ture of this commonwealth, as delineated by him twenty years 
ago, from ocular observation, was first made public in that 
agreeable work, as he justly terms it, ** Anecdotes of some 
distinguished Persons, chiefly of the present and two pre- 
ceding Centuries*.” We are glad to find, in the appendix be- 
fore us, an enlarged reprint of the same account, enriched and 
confirmed by original documents, extracted, through the 
interest of Sir John Cox Hippesley, from the archives of 
the republic, and communicated to the Doctor by Sir John 
Macpherson. Every one who reads it will lament the ‘do. 
miciliary visit,’ which this seat of simplicity and liberty hag 
lately received from ‘ the Great Nation.” 
oe ee oat —_—— 


* See Review, vol. xvii, N.S. p. 442. 
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In the 6th book of the politics, we find the ground-work of 
Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws: Aristotle discusses in it the 
relation between laws and forms of government. The seventh 
treats, more fully than any work antient or modern, on the 
subject of political revolutions. In the introduction to that 
book, the translator applies Aristotle’s principles to the affairs 
of the present day, and particularly to the suppression of the 
revolutionary spirit now so prevalent. He observes : 


* Aristotle continually inculcates and repeats, that the propriety 
of practical things lies not in an indivisible point, but in a broad 
middle ; that in them nice accuracy is not to be aimed at; but that 
we must be contented in politics with such a degree of perfection 
as suits the coarseness of the subject ; nor preposterously forego, by 
over-refinement in one point of, x any other advantages still more 
solid ; relinquish certainty for hope; or incur the danger of real evil 
for the sake of imaginary improvement. 

‘ Of all political errors (an error long prevalent in the practice as 
well as in the theory of the Greek republics) the greatest is that of 
thinking that the institutions of one people may be safely communi- 
cated to another, differently endowed and differently circumstanced. 
Men are no where to be found unwritten tablets. Their minds 
are deeply impressed by education and habit, as well as by the events 
of time and chance, which giving to each nation its distinctive cha- 
racter, peculiarly adapt it to that form of political arrangement into 
which it has been gradually moulded. The establishing of govern- 
ments is the work of time ; and to new-model them we Bees and 
happily, requires still more time than originally to establish them ; be- 
cause laws operate as practical principles of moral conduct, and old prin- 
ciples must be obliterated by time and custom, before the new can 
by the same means be communicated and impressed. Men destitute 
of principles are the most odious and most abominable of savages ; and 
practical principles are to be acquired by practice only ; they are the 
resultof repeated acts, fortified by time and familiarised by custom. Yet 
in direct opposition to these maxims of reason, confirmed by universal 
experience, we have seen the revolutionary doctrines which prevailed 
in the worst times of Greece, revived in the present age; and 2 
single nation proposing in a tone of authority the institutions, which 
she herself has thought fit to adopt, to all the countries around 
her; and, in her eagerness not only to diffuse her political principles 
as extensively as the world, but to reduce them every where to prac- 
tice, striving, with the cruel tyranny of Procrustes, to fit the body 
of each captive traveller to her murderous and torturing bed.’ 


In closing our review of this work, we may be permitted to 
make a reflection which the perusal of it has suggested to us.— 
It has been frequently remarked that a modern education does 
not form young men for action; and that the more, in the course 
of their studies, they have been devoted to literary pursuits, and 
the greater their attainments in them are, the less are the students 
qualified for the conduct of public or private affairs. This has 
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frequently occasioned a wish that, when their studies draw to 
a close, such books were put into their hands as would prepare 
them for the scenes of contention and business, in which they 
must engage as soon as they take their final leave of the col- 
lege, and enter on active life. Horace’s Epistles, and other 
works of a similaf nature, with which their classical education 
generally ends, are not of this description. They are more 
proper for leading a man to that train of thought, which, ac- 
cording to the beautiful expression of the French, the return 
of age brings upon him, than to dispose him to act his part 
well in the period of exertion and vigour; 


~ 


“© When youth, eclate and gay, 
Steps into life, and follows unrestrain?d, 
Where passion leads or prudence points the way.” Lowru. 


For the period of which we speak, we do not know a more 
proper publication than that now before us.-~Aristotle’s morals 
and politics certainly rank among the most useful treatises 
that have been written on these important and interesting sub- 
jects at the same time that his doctrines, béing founded on 
the antient philosophy, must be pleasing to every ear which is 
accustomed to classical sounds; and his illustrations, bein 
always taken from the laws and manners of antient republics, 
must have particular charms for those to whom the old republics, 
and their poets and historians, have been so long familiar. 
‘This work may therefore, with singular propriety, be put 
into the hand of every student whose academical course draws 
to a conclusion: it will open to him the great scene of active 
life which is so new to him, and which it is so much his in- 
terest to begin well; it will point out to him the manner in 
which his classical attainments may be most usefully applied 
by him in his pursuits of business or pleasure; and, in the 
interval of his ceasing to be a student and commencing the 
man of the world, it will be an excellent manual ;—de/ectabit 
domi, non impediet foris, With these views, Dr. Gillies seems 
to have successfully striven that Aristotle should appear 
to the English reader with every advantage: that the treatises 
with which he has presented us should be thought as perspicu- 
ous as they are profound: that his author’s moral and political 
wisdom should be generally known and understood ; ‘that the 
translation should reflect the chaste and nervous elegance of 
the original; and that, by the copious observations with which 
the introductory parts of the work and the notes are replete, 
the student should see the connection between the antient and 
modern theories of government, and be enabled to apply to the 
occurrences of the present day, (in which he himself may, 
Rey. Juiy, 1798. { perhaps, 
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perhaps, be called to perform a part,) the political lucubrations 
of the most celebrated writer of antiquity on morals and 


olitics. 
P | But.+x. 





Agr. VIII. Letters and Papers on Agriculture, Planting, &Fe. se. 
lected from the Correspondence of the Bath and West of England 
Society, for the Encouragement of Agriculture, Arts, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce. Vol. VIII. 8vo. pp. 446. 6s. Boards. 
Crutwell, Bath; Dilly, London. 


TH miscellaneous contents of this volume are prefaced with 

a sensible and well-written introduction by the Secretary, 
Mr. Matthews ; in which he states the leading objects that have 
engaged the attention. of the Bath Socicty since its last public- 
ation. ‘These appear to be, A General Inclosure Bill,—the 
Erection of decent Cottages for the domestic Comfort of the 
Poor,—Benefit Clubs,—Culture of Potatoes,—Corn-Mills,— 
Sale of Flour to the Poor,—Breed of Sheep and Neat Cattle, 
and—an Alteration in the State of Tythes. 

Whether the observations exhibited under these respective 
heads are to be considered as the sentiments of the Society, or 
only those of the Secretary, we cannot say: but, on the whole, 
we may pronounce them to be extremely judicious, and such 
as do equal credit to the head and the heart by which 
they were dictated. ‘This introduction is so valuable, both on 
account of the importance of the subjects and of the manner in 
which they are discussed, that we could wish that it were 
printed in a separate pamphlet, and circulated through the 
kingdom. In saying this, we would not be understood as ap- 
proving every thing which it contains, but as wishing to invite 
discussion ; though for the most part we could cordially sub- 
scribe to what’the writer has advanced. 

On the first topic which Mr. M. discusses, and in the re- 
commendation of which he is very strenuous, we do not alto- 
gether agree with him. A general inclosure bill may be so 
constituted as to operate to the benefit of the nation: but, if 
the clauses and provisions of such a bill be not framed on the 
most liberal and patriotic principles, the passing it into a law 
would rather serve to perpetuate than to remedy evil. ‘Fhe 


amelioration of the condition of the poor is often the pretext 


for inclosure bills, but we have our doubts, with regard to the 
principles on which they are generally formed, of their benefi- 
cial operation in this respect. It is not therefore any inclosure 

bill that we would recommend. 
Could we be consulted in the formation of a general inclosure 
bill, we should be for constructing it entirely cn national sl 
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ciples. The lord of the manor and the rector should not 
be forgotten: but we should be for assigning to them a 
smaller slice than hitherto they have been in the habit of re- 
ceiving. Of every common or unappropriated tract of land; 
we would in the first place allot a certain proportion to be 
planted for the nation, as a future supply for the navy. In 
the next place, every inclesure of waste land should be made 
with a view to beauty as well as utility; and, for the sake 
of the eye, we should avoid making the inclosed space to 
resemble a draft-board, with nothing but lines crossing each 
other at right angles. We would also have a very wide border 
preserved on each side of the public roads. Next, we would 
not only have an ample portion reserved for the poor, in pro- 
portion to the population of the parish, but would make 
the first act of the inclosure to be the parting off and fencing; 
at the general expence, certain small quantities of land, not 
less than half an acre each, digging a well, and erecting a 
cottage oneach. ‘The use of these cottages to be given, or let 
at a low rent, to the most deserving poor who shall be members 
of the benefit club to be established. Lastly, we would have 
all new inclosures exempted from tythes. 

It is justly remarked by Mr. M. that internal poverty and 
wretchedness among the inferior classes are too little alleviated, 
till by accident they become subjects of hospitals and infirma- 
ries; and he fears that there is some colour of reason for la- 
menting that ‘a calm, deliberate, and provident benevolence of 
mind is less characteristic of English feeling, than the occa- 
sional and extraordinary.’ Still, as a noble disposition is uni- 
versally acknowleged to prevail among the English people, he 
does not despair of the best and most comprehensive improve 
ments. 

On the principle that cleanliness tends to virtue, arid dirt 
arid filth to vice, he inculcates an attention to the domestic 
neatness of the poor, by the erection of cottages of which they 
will not be ashamed, and to which they will be glad to return 
after the hours of Jabour. In our rambles into the distant 
counties, we have often been hurt by seeing more money ex- 
pended on the stables and dog-kennel of the ’squire, than would 
rebuild the whole village: we have seen within the park-paling 
a most stately and magnificent palace for the residence of one 
man and his family ;—without, nothing but mud-walls or hurdles 
plaistered with clay, for the dwellings of all the rest. —Reproach- 
ful contrast! The ’squire, we are told, perhaps, subscribes to 
an hospital: we reply,—let charity begin at home ;—let him 
improve his village. He complains, perhaps, of the want of 
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morals among the poor: we ask, What has he done to excite in 
them the pride and decorum of virtue ? 

Superb architectural buildings, such as decorate large cities 
and constitute the ‘rural retreats of the noble and opulent, 
captivate the eye, but they are not the objects on which the 
mind of the philanthropist reposes with the most pleasure. He 
will wish to prevent the necessity of the infirmary and poor- 
house, by improving the cottage; and, so far from thinking 
that a number of over-grown edifices thickly reared are a 
theme of national exultation, -he will condemn, with Mr. M, 
the emulation of magnificence as unfavourable to morals; and 
he will delight rather in viewing the well-proportioned, snug, 
and simple mansion,—the plain, neat, and convenient farm- 
house and homested,—and the humble, but well contrived cot. 
tage. 

We cannot refrain from extracting what is advanced by 
Mr. M. on the importance of attending to the domestic accom 
modation of the poor. 3 


¢ A little reflection may convince an ingenuous mind that, though 

to acertain degree, poverty of circumstances be necessary in the i 
borious classes, and is no moral or political evil, yet decency at least 
is desirable in all our fellow-creatures—and that in proportion to the 
general decency of servants and dependents, is their general usefulness 
in their several stations. No reasoning man expects in an equal 
degree those useful qualities, and that comfort, from taking as in- 
mates into his house, servants who have been in the habits of dirty 
living, or who have not attained practical notions of cleanliness and 
decorum ; as from servants of different habits and acquirements. 
This idea, extended to out-door labourers, will hold equally true ; 
and in order to have them the most actively useful in their stations 
—to acquit themselves with judgment and dexterity—and indeed with 
that useful ¢aste, which every field employment requires or admits, 
they must have acquired strong habits of decency and of order. 
‘This gives men of every station a bias to exactness and propriety, in 
every part of their labour ;—and the more they have been so prac- 
tically accustomed at home, the more habitually will they aspire to 
excellence abroad. Whether the business to be done be the cleansing 
of a stable; a pen or fold for cattle ; of a farm-yard, a pond in the 
field; the making or mending ef a ditch, the planting or plashing 
of a hedge, the grubbing up of weeds or brambles, the mending of 
a road, or whatever else in these common offices of the labourer ; any 
or all of them will be done the better, by how much the labourer has 
been accustomed to value conveniencies, and the appearances of neat- 
ness in and about his own dwelling. If he be accompanied in his — 
labour by one or more of his own children, they will naturally emu- 
late the taste of their father—and they will in general not fail to carry 
those ideas of useful exactness, alternately, from their cottage to the 
field and from the field to their cottage. Put if the cottage be “4 
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gmail, or ill-contrived, so shattered and miserable in its lights and 
covering, and ill accommodated with garden ground, that it cannot 
be made healthful, pleasant, or profitable, they have not a reasonable 
motive to delight in it, or to exercise ingenuity and industry about 
it, in their morning and evening hours. Indeed, generally speaking, 
such miserable cribs have seldom any quantity of ground to exercise 
ingenuity and industry upon. A picce of potatoe ground is, perhaps, 

t at a distance :—this is inconvenient, by occasioning a waste of 
time—it detaches too much the eye of the father from his family— 
if he delights in his garden, it is in the wrong place—order. and 
harmony at his home are the less preserved—his hut is the least ob- 
ject of his liking—it receives no regular share of his short attentions 
—he returns to it in the dark, merely as to a dei, in which he may 
lie down—and from which he may depart again as soon as he can 
open his eyes. | : 

‘ But, givea young man,'about to settle in a life of useful country 
labour, the requisites for domestic fixture and enjoyment; give him 
at a reasonable rent, a cottage; simply but neatly and conveniently 
built, with two or three sleeping-rooms, in one of which his wife 
may, lie-in with detached, decency—give him a well of water—or 
place him by the side of a running stream—give him at least half 
an acre of adjoining ground—and give him an assurance of conti- 
nuance, and of constant employ, on condition of his industry and 
general good conduct ; and you will most likely lay the foundation 
of much happiness, and much respectability—fix for life a faithful 
and grateful servant—and add to the strength of the country by the 


most healthy population.’ 


There is so much truth,—so much important truth,—in these 
remarks, that we are happy in doing all in our power to sub- 
mit them to general consideration ; persuaded that they are 
founded not only in philanthropy but in the soundest policy. 
Poverty there must be, but there is no necessity for its being 
squalid and disgusting. Did our gentry consider the moral 
evils arising from the filth of the poor, they would be emulous 
in remedying it, and would have as great a pride in the neat- 
ness of their villages as in the splendour of their own mansions. 
Lar;'e bridewells and county gaols shew that we are prepared 
to punish irregularity; and down-falling huts and hovels for the 
poor evince that we do not think of preventing it, by inviting 
the great mass of the people to habits of regularity and order. 

The present system of poor-laws may, probably, as Mr.M. 
suggests, operate on the mind of many country gentlemen as a 
check to this kind of improvement. They may be afraid of 
attracting the poor on their manors, lest they should become 
chargeable. It is not probable, however, that this would be 
the consequence of training the poor to habits of decency ; but 
all fear on this head may be removed by the institution of 


benefit clubs or friendly societies; which Mr, M. terms the best 
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of all provisions for the casualties of life, the best of all meang 
for exciting and continuing the ideas of ceconomy, sobriety, 
and happiness, Certain it is that the provision made for the 
poor, by the poor’s rate, does not produce for them the good 
intended ; and that they often as much dread being sent to 
the poor-house as toa gaol. Besides, the virtue of the poor 
is seldom promoted by their being congregated. We should 
have more pleasure in seeing a number of neat, (but low- 
rented) detached cottages (we do not approve of their bein 
built in rows,) scattered over a village, than in beholding the 
finest poor-house, or house of industry, in the kingdom. | 

Mr, Matthews recommends it to the poor to buy their flour in- 
stead of corn *, as this will be a great saving of time and trouble 
to them; and, in order that they may.be exempted from the risk 
of imposition in the purchase of this necessary article, he wishes 
that a few respectable individuals inevery district would under. 
take the oflice of purchasing corn, of having it ground, and of 
appointing a place where the poor may buy flour in small 
quantites, at cost-price.—Such attentions would indicate ‘real 
benevolence, and are incomparably preferable to that indolent 
kind of charity which begins and ends with dropping 4 little 
money into a plate. : ; , 

The remarks here offered on the different breeds of sheep, 
and neat cattle, evince the attention that has been paid to these 
subjects by the Society and their Secretary ; and they deserve 
the consideration of such as are solicitous of the improvement 
of cattle and sheep for general stock. 

On the topic of tythes, Mr.M. justly observes that the 
present mode of collecting them is a cause of general dissatis- 
faction; and he is solicitous that some alteration should take 
place. Amid a great variety of opinions, he does not under- 
take to decide which would be best, but contents himself with 
referring the reader to the extrasts which the Society has thought 
proper to insert in this volume, from the numerous county 
surveys that have been made under the direction of the Board 
of Agriculture. It is unquestionably a very diffcylt matter to 
make an alteration in the state of tythes, to the satisfaction of 
all parties: but, as it is a species of property attended with so 
many objections, care should be taken that tythes do not extend 
themselves over new districts ; and, though we should be une 
willing to see the clergy robbed, we think that their present 


tte, 





* Mr. M. says; ‘I am of opinion, (which I fear not to submit 
to the candour of the public) that the selling of small quantities of 
wheat to poor persons, is only putting them into a situation of suspi- 
gion and complaint, without rendering them the means of advantage.” 
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provision may be exchanged for a property equally productive 
to themselves, and less irritating to the agriculturist. 

The valuable matter of which this introduction is composed 
must be our apology for suffering it to engage so much of 
our time :=in our next number, we propose to notice the several 
articles included in the volume to which it is prefixed. 


[To be continued. } Mo “Y 





Art. IX. Commentaries on the Law of Scotland. By David Hume, 
Esq. &c. &c. 


[Article concluded from p. 179.] 


£ will now proceed, according to the promise given in 

our last Review, to point out some of the differences, 
and some of the coincidencies, subsisting in the criminal codes 
of the united kingdoms of England and Scotland ; in the course 
of which inquiry, it will appear, to adopt Lord Kames’s senti- 
ment on this subject, that ‘‘ they have such resemblance as to 
bear a comparison in almost every branch; and they so far 
differ as to illustrate each other by their opposition.” 

As it is of the very essence of a crime that there be an in- 
tention in the actor to commit it, Mr. Hume sets out with 
considering the nature of Dole, or that malicious and wilful 
purpose of the mind, which, in conformity with the dictates 
of nature and of reason, and agreeably to the uniform current 
of authorities, is necessary to the guilt of every transgression. 
An action, in which the will of an agent has no part, is not a 
proper object either of reward or of punishment, as ‘it possesses 
no claim to merit, nor can induce any portion of guilt; hence 
arises the axiom crimen dolo contrahitur. Simple negligence 
alone does not therefore constitute a crime, though it may be 
of that extremely gross nature which calls for punishment ex- 
tra ordinem. On this subject, the author’s remarks are distin- 
guished by good sense and moderation; and at the closeof the 
following paragraph, he gives an ingenious explanation of a 
maxim of the Roman law, which has been supported and de- 
nied by the respective disputants concerning it : | 

‘ As little is it included in the notion of dole, that the offender 
have been in the knowledge of the punishment which law annexes to 
his crime. Nay, though he even thought that it was a lawful act, 
and liable to no punishment, as in the case of plundering a wrecked 
vessel, or rescuing his own goods seized by the revenue-officers, still 
he shall not have a defence in this belief; for he may, and is bound 
to know, as much of the law as relates to the regulation ef his own 
conduct, and shall be judged on the presumption that he does so. 


And thus it is, that certain cases of homicide and other offences are 
Y4 explained, 
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explained, and reduced under the common principle of dole, in which 


it may’ seem, at first sight, that the person is punished for pure 
error, without a ctitninal intention. The judge, for instance, who 


pronounces:a sentente of death, which is obviously unlawful, is not 
adjudged guilty‘of murder because hehas erred, but,on the footing 
of his Saker wilfully done wrong. ‘The law, which cannot know 
the truth of his excuse, and: which perceives the plain advantage that 
might be taken of such gross pretences, for the indulience of malice, 
presumes his knowledge of that which he is not excusable for being 
ignorant of, and will-judge-him accordingly. As applied to this 
matter, this seems to be the true meaning of that maxim, so often 
-aceantaeaal in the Roman law; culpa lata equiparatur dolo.? 


As Dole does not appear to be incident to these who are in a 
state of infancy, of on the confines of it, a question naturally 
atises whether minors can be guilty of a crime ? On this point, 
Mr. Hume ackhowleges that the Scotch law has not arrived at 


the same degree of maturity and precision that has been at- 
tained i in England. | 


t 


x ‘By. our law,”’ says. Blackstone, “as it now stands, and has stood 
at least ever since the time of Edward the Third, the capacity of 
doing ill, or contracting guilt, is not so much measured by years and 
days, as by the strength f the delinquent’s understanding and judg- 
ment.’ For one lad of dcben years old may have as much cunning as 
another ‘of fourteen’; and in these cases our maxim is, that * malitia 
supplet etatem.” “‘Unider: seven years of age indeed an infant cannot be 
guilty of felony, for then a felonious discretion is almost an impossi- 
bility, in nature 3;hut-at eightuyears old he may be guilty of felony. 


Also; under fourteen, though, an infant; shall “ prima facie adjudged - 


to he doli incapax ; yet if, it appear to the court and jury, that he 


was dali capax, and. could discern between good and evil, he may be 
convicted and suffer, death.” 


Some ard: Sete of such convictions and such executionss 
though for the honour of human nature they are not numer- 
ous, have occurred. In this particular, our practice is more 
severe than that,of the civil law, by which infants pudertatt 


proximi,. (that is, from the age of ten years and a half to four-. 


teen,) though: punishable, if found capable of mischief, were 
indulged with many mitigations, and were in no. instance pue 
nished capitally: .Mr. Hume contends that, if they have reach- 
ed the age of puberty, (fourteen years, both as to females and 
malesy, .in the present question,) they are liable to the ordinary 


punishment, even if that punishment be death: but whether: 


capitally liable before that age, he will not take on him to de- 


termine, the authorities being too limited and inconclusive to’ 


Jéad to any certainty of decision. Mackenzie, on the other hand, is 
of opittion’that a minor (he does not ascertain the precise age, ) 


is not wa any case Jiable-to the ordinary pain, not even for the 


crime 


~~ 
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crime of murder; nay, he appears to think it reasonable, though - 


he-does not layit down as law, that, for any crime committed 

ih minority, the offender should not be obliged to answer.till 

he be major. Arskine, in his Institutes, observes that the precise 
»ge at which a person becomes capable of dole, being fixed 


neither by nature nor by statute, is by their practice to be ga- 


thered by the judge, as he best can, from the understanding 
and manners of the person accused.—Where the guilt of a 


crime arises chiefly from statute, the actor, if he be under’ 


puberty, can hardly be found guilty: but, when nature itself 
points out the deformity of the offence, he may, if he be proxé- 


inus pubertati, be more easily presumed capable of committing 


it; yet even in that case. he will not be punished pend ordinarids. 


in these distinctions, we see much to approve; and we con- 
ceive that the indulgence of the Scotch practice, borrowed. 
from the law of Rome, is preferable to the rigour of our decie 
sions. 

Mr. Hume proceeds to consider in what cases the constraint 
of a superior is allowed as an excuse for criminal miscondti¢t, 
beginning with the relation of husband and wife ; and it ap- 
pears that not only in treason and in murder, but also in 


theft, reset of theft, forgery, and the like, the wife may be, 


considered as equally guilty, and may be equally: punishable 
with the husband. ‘The old Jaws of William im these- in- 


stances are observed, which lay tt down *¢ Sed cum fuerunt amba’ 
participes in crimine, sic erunt quoque in pend. St licet uxor obe-. 


dire debeat viro suo, tamen in atrocibus obedire non debet. Et sic 
debet uterque puniri secundum demerita sua.” ‘The utmost lenity, 
which the Scotch practice might be inclined to exercise, would 
be to excuse the wife for venial trespasses or petty crimes, to 
which her obedience of the husband’s orders may have constrained 
her; and to mitigate her sentence for the more weighty offences, 
if the circumstances of the case rendered it probable that she 
was less guilty of the two. If a woman in England com- 
mit theft, burglary, or other civil offences against the laws of 
society, by the coercion of her husband ; or even in his com- 
pany, which the law construes a coercion ; ; she is not guilty of 
any crime, being considered as acting by compulsion, and not 
of her own will. Neither a son nor a servant is excused b 
our law for the commission of any crime, whether capital or 
otherwise, by the command or coercion of the parent or master; 
though each of those relations appears in Scotland to be a fa- 
vourable circumstance, yet not amounting to an absolute eX- 
culpation. 

In the chapter on Theft and Stouthrief, which latter term 
means theft accompanied with violence against the person of 
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the possessor, equivalent to our crime of robbery, the author 
enumerates the articles of which theft may be committed ; at 
the same time pointing out the difference existing in the Eng- 
lish law on this subject: 


‘© Next ; of the things, whereof theft may be committed. In the 
Jaw of England, theft 1s only of things personal, and not of things 
real, or things which appertain to, or savour of, the realty. Under 
this rule, there is no theft with them at common law, of nursery 
plants, nor of growing tress, nor of any of the growing fruits of the 

ound; nor of hedge-paling, nor of lead, iron, or other thing united 
toahouse. Asalso the writings of any real estate, are not subject of 
this crime; neither are bonds, Bills or other choses in action; though 
for this a different reason is given. But to all these, (as we should 
esteem them ) artificial distinctions, our practice has ever beena stranger, 
and recognises the theft of every inanimate thing, which can be se- 
vered from that, which either naturally, or by art, it is attached to, 
and be carried away. Thus, in the case of James Inglis, relevancy 
was found on the tearing of wool from sheep, and carrying it away *, 
And in that of James Miln, accused of the several facts of stealing 
shorn grain, shearing grass, and carrying it away, and pulling up 
growing pease, and carrying them away, all of which were charged 
under the name of theft only, the trial proceeded on that footing 
as to the whole articles; and the man was transported. It seems 
even to be the more probable opinion, according to the analogy of 
what is settled, that the separating and carrying away of part of the 
substance of the tenement itself, shall be judged by the same rule, 
It is true, that injuries of this sort are oihaaeily done in that open 
manner, and are accompanied with those circumstances, which. bear 
evidence of a trespass only or molestation; but it seems to be only 
there that the distinction lies. For if one come in the night-time 
and work coal in his neighbour’s pit, or stone in his quarry, or feuel 
in his moss, and carry it away and hide it, this seems to be just such 
an act as the cutting off the leaden spouts, or tearing up the iron 
spikes of his house, which is certainly theft. 

‘ With respect to writings, the law has been settled against the 
thief, by repeated judgments. As long ago as the 23d June 1599, 
Grizel Mathiew had sentence of death, for stealing a coffer with 
writs and evidents. Also James and William Wood, and Alexander 
Dow, had sentence of death, for breaking into the house of Bon- 
nington, and stealing the whole writs and evidents of that estate, 
contained in a coffer, together with certain articles of furniture, and 
another coffer, also containing writs. «As had Patrick Eviot, con- 
victed of common theft, and of stealing a leather wallet, whereof 
the principal contents were certain title-deeds, which the owner was 
carrying, to obtain a charter of confirmation. On the 6th Novem- 





* ¢ Long before this, sentence of death had passed upon James 
Gray, convicted of pulling wool from nine ewes, and stealing an ewe, 
and carrying off the wool which he had pulled; 17th March 1581. 
MS. Abs. Record, Adv. Libr.’ 
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ber 1635, Michael Scot is sent to an assize, on a charge of stealin 

¢ertain bonds of borrowed money from the owner’s chest; but he 
is acquitted. Relevancy is found to the same effect in these cases: 
Against Alexander Steel, for stealing three dispositions and charters 
of the estate of Towie * ;—against James Graham alias Gramoch 
Gregorick, for invading the Duke of Montrose’s factor +, when 
collecting rents at Chappell-aroch, and taking from him money or 
books, papers or accounts; and against John Johnston for stealing a 
pocket-book, containing banknotes, ‘ with several other papers of less 
value.” In this case an objection was stated to the charge, and was 
overruled.’ 


It is to be observed that most of the offences specified above, 
as not being felony by the English law, have been made felony 
by various statutes; and it was only by the common law that 
a larceny was determined not to be committed in such subjects. 
The punishment of this offence is with us precise, fixed, and 
ascertained ; in Scotland, it is discretionary in the judges, froma 
the lowest to the highest measure of punishment, and is go- 
verned by the circumstances of each individual case : it must in 
course remain vague, uncertain, and differing according to the 
dispositions and judgments of the p<rsons before whom the 
delinquency is tried. Reset of theft, which is receivin 
and keeping stolen goods, knowing them to be such, and with 
the intention of concealing them from the owner, is, according 
to the more received opinion, liable to arbitrary pains short of 
death. 

The crime of Arson, or wilful fire raising, as it is more ma- 
lignant in its nature and more pernicious in its confequences 
than most other transgressions, has been viewed with the 
deepest indignation, and in most countries punished with the 
greatest severity. In Scotland, this crime, by virtue of the 
old statute 1528. cap. 8. was in certain cases raised to the 
rank of treason. ‘ The auld lawes (says that act) shall be 
keeped with this addition, that quha cummis and burnis folkes 
in their houses, and all burninges of houses and cornes, and 
wilful fire-raisings, be treason, and crime of lese majestie,””— 
By the statute 7 Anne c. 21. this offence was lowered to the 





* « The Justices ‘ fand the dittay relevant as to that part anent 
the money and writs, as it is lybelled, viz. By breaking up the pur- 
suer’s doors under cloud and silence of night, out of his dwelling. 
house of Achredie.”’ ; 

+ ¢The Lords “ find that the said James Grahame, €c. pannell, 
did upon one or other of the days, and at the place lybelled, with his 
accomplices in arms, seize and take away money or books, papers or 
accompts, from John Graham of Killearn, or that the pannell was 
art and part of committing one or other of the said crimes, relevant 
to infer the pain of death, and confiscation of moveables,”’ 
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ordinary condition of a capital offence, and was ordered to be 
punished as such. ‘The statute 8 Hen. VI. cap. 6. made are 
son, ‘under some special circumstances therein mentioned, 
amoynt to treason : bat it was reduced to felony by the general 
acts of Edward VI. and Qpeen Mary. 

_, Lo the crime of Forgery this peculiarity belongs, that‘it is as 
competent.to the Court of Session as to the Court of Justiciary 
to try. for.this offence; and Mr. Hume mentions the following 
¥easons, which he calls obvious, for the practice: 7 

a The crime often comes to light in the course of process. depend- 
Ing An that; court ; whence arises a. contingent jurisdiction over the 
oitender, who ig,chastised summarily and without delay, in the very 
tribunal where he has transgressed, for his, scandalous attempt to im- 
pose upon their wisdom, and to pervert the course of justices Any 
other, and an’équally substantial reason, lies in the very difficult ‘and 
tedious nature,” geirerally speaking, of the proof of forgeryy which 
1 often’ impossible to be absolved, as must’ be the case veith -every- 
trial by assize ‘and in the criminal court, m the course: of+a, single 
Setting? 6 oe zie es wee 

o We presume, from this circunistance,. that the intervention 
of'a juryds necessary in one court, and inadmissible in,, the. 
other; which is.a material objection to this concurrence of 
jurisdiction.: >We are aware that a person found guilty by the 
Court of Session may by them be remitted to the Court of Justi- 
ciary:: in which case an indictment is there exhibited against 
him, and a jury is sworn, before whom the decree of Session is 
produced instead of all other evidence of the crime.in respect 
of which the jury find the pannel guilty; so that that decree, 
being pronounced: by a competent court, is holden as full proof, 
or, in the style of the bar, as probatie probata.—Can a jury thus 
restricted in its powers assist a prisoner, or be considered in any 
other light than that of a nullity ’—On him who commits this 
offence, so dificult to be prevented, so destructive to the interests 
of society, the judges may inflict a capital punishment: they are 
not; however, constrained to do so, but possess a discretionary 
power, as in the case of theft, to accommodate the pain to the 
whole circumstances of the offender and of the transgression. 

The First Volume of this useful performance is terminated by 
an inquiry into the nature of homicide, and of the different pu- 
nishments applicable to the different species of the crime. In 
the whole of this very long and important discussion, which 
occupies above two hundred pages, we discover little to distin- 
guish it from the law of England in the same particulars ;—and 
that little consists more in form than in substance. 

Tlie chapter on Hamesucken (Vol. ii.) is throughout curious 
and entertaining ; the word is derived from aim, home, and 
socken, to seek or pursue 3 and the crime consists in the feloni- 
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ous seeking and invasion of a person in his dwelling-place or 
house ; or in the words of Skene, “‘ Haymsucken is when ane 
man searches and seeks ane other man at his house or assgilzies 
his house to slay him, or zo do him any injury, whilk crime is 
punished be death and confiscation of his moveable gudes.” 

With the following law, created by the statute 1661. cap..20, 
we were much pleased :—we are acquainted with nothing in our 
law at all similar to it.—The act ordains ** That whosoever, 
son. or daughter, above the age of sixteen years, not being 
distracted, shall beat or curse either their father or mother, 
shall be put to death without mercy ; and such as are within 
the age of sixteen years, and past the age of pupillarity, to be 
punished at the arbitriment of the judge, according to their 
deservings, that others may hear and fear, and not do the 
like.”—The object of this enactment was, as our author judi- 
ciously observes, not only to guard the parent against the 
violence of persons who have so many opportunities of indulg- 
ing their hatred, if once, unhappily, they shall be possessed 
with it: but also, and perhaps chiefly, for the interest of mo- 
rality and order, which are so deeply wounded by the unna- 
tural spectacle of the hand of the child lifted against the 
parent, or his tongue directing curses against those whom 
most he ought to cherish and revere.—In some measure, we 
must consider the crimes of incest, adultery, fornication, and 
blasphemy, (being connected with the preservation of religion 
and morality,) and their respective punishments, as_allied to 
the last-mentioned transgression. In all of these delinquencies, 
the law of Scotland is much more severe than with us :— 
incest is punishable with death ; adultery and fornication. are 
still viewed in the light of crimes, and as such are cognisable 
and punishable in the temporal courts, though the severity of 
that punishment is of late years much mitigated. On this sub- 
ject, Blackstone observes that open and notorious /ewdness, 
either by frequenting houses of ill fame, or by some grossly 
scandalous and public indecency, is an indictable offence, for 
which the punishment is by fine and imprisonment. 


‘© In the year 1650, (he proceeds to state,) when the ruling 
powers found it for their interest to put on the semblance of a very 
extraordinary strictness and purity of morals, not only incest and 
wilful adultery were made capital crimes, but also the repeated act of 
keeping a brothel, or committing fornication, were (upon a second 
conviction) made felony without benefit of clergy. But at the Re- 
storation, when men, from an abhorrence of the hypocrisy of the 
late times, fell into a contrary extreme of licentiousness, it was*not 
thought proper to renew a law of such unfashionable rigour; and 
these offences have been ever since left to the feeble coercion of the 
PB | spiritual 
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spiritual court, according to the rules of the canon law; a law which— 
has treated the offence of incontinence, nay even adultery itself, with 


@ great — of tenderness and lenity ; owing perhaps to the con- 
b 


strained celibacy of its first compilers. ‘The temporal courts, there- 
fore, take no cognizance of the crime of adultery, otherwise than as 
a private injury.” 


Blasphemy is in Scotland punishable capitally ; in England, 


by fine and imprisonment, or other infamous corporal punish 


Of Perjury and Subornation of Perjury the punishment is 
‘ discretional in the judges, who have it in their power to sen- 
tence capitally for the commission of these crimes. 

In the tenth chapter, treating of verbal injuries, the author 
considers fully and minutely the crimes of leasing-making, and 
of sedition; and, ashe has pointed out the distinctions subsist- 
ing between them in an able and accurate manner, we will 
transcribe this part, for the purpose of enabling our readers to 
form an opinion of the manner in which the work is executed: 


¢ Upon the whole of these illustrations, the peculiar and distinc- 
tive character of leasing-making appears to lie in this, that it is a 
verbal injury directed against the King; proceeding, or in the con- 
struction of law understood to proceed, from evil disposition with 
respect to him, and intended to do him prejudice as a person. 

¢ It is true, that in their consequences, such misdemeanours may 
often lead to the farther mischief of commotion or disturbance in the 
State ; and certainly of all these practices it may with justice be said, 
that by injuring the respect of Majesty, and lessening the Sovereign 
in the esteem of his subjects, they tend, less or more, to loosen the 
bonds of allegiance, and to place the minds of men in that position, 
where they may be susceptible of new impressions. Nor is it to be 
doubted, (indeed in some of the statutes it is expressed,) that this 
was one reason, among others, why a verbal injury levelled against 
that high personage was accounted of a more heinous nature, and 
was more severely punished, than in the case of an ordinary man. 
But, although leasing-making may occasion such evil consequences, 
the legal notion of that offence does not include any malicious pur- 
pose to produce them. Its characteristic, or peculiar quality, and 
that which distinguishes it from sedition, with which it has some- 
times been confounded, is, that the falsehood is not vented eo intuitu,— 
with the purpose of unsettling the State,—nor originates in any high 
or formed project of that sort, but in the malice only of the inventor 
towards the King as a person, and has for its object to gratify the 
spleen and ill humour with which the defamer is possessed in regard 
to him, or, (if that may be,) to molest and disquiet the King, and 
do him an injury in his fame. When committed against his Majesty, 
it is still a crime of the same class and character, as when committed, 
(which according to the act 1540 it may equally be), against any of 
his Counsellors or great Barons. s\nd certainly it will not be said 
ef every slander or malicious tale carried to the King of any of those 
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persons, that it necessarily implies a purpose to corrupt the loyalty of 
the people, and breed disturbance in the State. This, therefore, is 
one circumstance, (though apt to be overlooked, owing to the loag 
disuse of such prosecutions ‘on the part of subjects), which marks the 
just and peculiar character of leasing-making, as a high and aggya- 
vated sort of slander. 

‘ It is also in this respect distinguished from sedition ; that it al- 
ways has relation to the King, or, (if that is not abolished by long 
disuse), to some eminent individual connected with the Court, and 
can only be committed by means of false speeches, or reproachful 
and contemptuous words thrown out against him*. But sedition is 
a crime of a far wider and more various description, as well as of a 
deeper character, which may equally be committed in relation to any 
of the other powers, orders, or parts of the public constitution of 
the land, or to any class or division of the society of its inhabitants, 
and without the use of special calumnies or slanders against the King, 
or any other Sndividual 3; as by the forming of combinations, the 
taking of resolutions, the circulation of doctrines and opinions, or, 
in general, the pursuit of any course of measures and actions, such as 
directly tends to resistance of the Legislature or established Govers- 
ment, or to the new modelling of the State without the authority of 
law. No invective, therefore, how violent soever, against monarchy 
in general, no abuse, the most outrageous, of the British constitu 
tion, no proceedings, though ever so plainly tending to abolish that 
venerable system, and set up a new form of government in its room, 
would justify a charge of leasing-making. Because, though all in- 
volving the state and office of the King, as part of the constitution, 
such projects are levelled against the whole system, and are not moved 
out of special grudge to the Prince upon the throne, but spring from 
a deeper and more malignant principle, as well as employ more direct 
and more extensive means, than that of mere slander of the person 
and conduct of the King. ‘Thus sedition is a proper crime against 
the State, and holds the next place after treason, to which it is nearly 
allied, and which it may often, but by a short interval, precede. 
The other is a personal offence or verbal injury offered to the King, 
and which the law considers in so much a more serious light than 
other injuries of that class, partly by reason of the just regard it has 


to the peace and tranquillity of the Head of the State, the most _ 


eminent person in the land; and partly by reason of the possible evil 
influence of such an example on the affections and dispositions of his 
subjects. 

© In some instances it may indeed be difficult to draw the line be- 
tween the two transgressions ; but this no more hinders them to be 
distinct, than in the case of forgery and falsehood, or of theft, fraud, 
and breach of trust; charges which are still more difficult to be dis- 
tinguished by certain and palpable rules. For instance, to curse the 
King and his race, and to pour out slanders or reproaches and evil 
wishes against him,— if it be done at the instant, by one who finds 





* © Skene, in his Treatise of Crimes, tit. 2. c. 12. No.4. classes 
leasing-making as a species of the general crime of Fa/set.’ 
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himself dismissed from a lucrative office about the King’s person, and 
if it is accompanied with the ordinary symptoms of vexation and dis- 
appointment ; this effusion of ill temper, though far from salutary to 
such as witness it, and certainly cognisdable in a criminal court, is not, 
however, an act of proper sedition.. It is not a measure, taken to de- 
bauch the people and disturb the State, but a pure injury to the 
King; a contempt and reproach, (convicium), directed against him, 
and uttered out of dislike of his Majesty as a person, or to satisfy 
the spleen and rancour of the speaker. But if, (as in the case of 
Craig, Morton, and others,) the like practice is detected at a period 
which teems with projects of change, and in persons who are found 
to have entered one of the King’s garrisons, and there, in presence 
of the King’s soldiers, to have drunk perdition to the King and his 
race, and to all crowned heads, and to have accompanied this impious 
wish with promises and insinuations of advantage to the soldiers, if 
«they will betray the King, or with such discourses as are plainly cal- 
‘culated to shake their fidelity ; then this same fundamental act, thus 
qualified and expounded, is no longera bare contumely or indecency, 
(as in the case of Fleming, or of Oliphant), but an act of palpable 
and real sedition,—an attempt and measure to corrupt the forces of 
the State, and deprive it of its means of defence against tumult and 
‘insurrection. 

* Again; let us imagine a time, so profligate as to produce a satire 
‘on the Royal Family, full of personal reproach and obloguy to the 
King, his —— and race. Let us suppose it to describe them 
as destitute of all the virtues of their station, and addicted to the 
vices and the pleasures of the lowest of the people ; and that in sup- 
‘port of this invective, the libel proceeds with a false narrative of sun- 
dry incidents in the King’s household, or family-concerns. Wicked 
and abominable as such a composition is; yet if it be entirely of this 
slanderous description, and neither is mingled with observations and 
inferences of a political nature, nor can from circumstances be shewn 
‘to have been calculated for any purpose of public commotion, and 
especially if it can be traced to any cause of personal quarrel with 
any of the Royal Family ; it still does not amount to the State crime 
of sedition, but only to leasing-making or defamation of the King, 
and may be prosecuted on the statutes in that behalf. 

“¢ But we must needs think otherwise of that author, who, having 
no such cause of quarrel with his Majesty, shall compose a work of 
reasoning and argument, wherein, beside indulging in the like re- 
proach of the Royal Person, he shall attempt to shew that all kingly 

overnment is an abuse, and that our own monarchy-is a-system of 
fraud and injustice ; and as a remedy for these evils, shall propose a 
plan ‘of association, to new model the state after another and more 
‘popular fashion. An address of this kind is not merely out of pique 
or spleen, or for indulgence of humour against a person, but hath a 
more serious character, and a deeper seat. It is a measure and pro- 
ceeding, which tends directly to occasion a breach between Prince and 
people, and is taken by the author for no other purpose. 

¢ In these instances the distinction is easy to be perceived. Yet it 
is not and cannot be dented, that in-other instances there is Jnr 
afhnity 
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affinity of the two crimes: in so much that cases may be imagined 
(and perhaps this is true of some which have been already cited), of 
such a character, as shall be in one both leasing-making and sedition, 
or of which it shall be hard to say whether they more properly belong 
to the one or other denomination, or which might with propriety be 
libelled alternatively, as the one or the other, according to the cir- 
cumstances of the fact, as they shall appear in evidence upon, the 
trial. Inthe cases accordingly, of Jathes Sands and others, which 
was in sume measitre of this description, there was not only a charge 
of leasing-making upon the slander as referrible to the Queen, but a 
charge of undue and scandalous reflections cast upon the governmeht 
of the country: 

‘ Put the case; that a disgraced favourite assembles his friends, 
and acquaints them that the King is a Papist, and has a purpose 
against the Protestant religion; under which pretence he exhorts 
them to resistance, and concerts with them the means of strengthen- 
ing their interest with the people, so as they may make head against 
him. This seems to be both leasing-making and sedition. It is the 
telling of alice against the King, and upon that lie grounding a mea- 
sure of hostility and disaffection, to disturb the State. 

‘ But although the two offences may thus in some instances coin- 
cide, yet leasing-making and sedition are not convertible terms: 
There is leasing-making which is not sedition ; and there is sedition 
which is not leasing-making, and could not with any propriety be 
charged as such. This, in particular, was the judgment of the 
Court upon the indictments of Muir, Palmer, Gerald, and their as- 
sociates, tried for seditious practices, in 1793 and 1794. And cer- 
_ tainly this distinction applied to those cases in its fullest force. For 
in none of them was there any charge of slander circulated, or of re- 
proach or contempt thrown out, _ his present Majefty, but of 
writings distributed, combinations formed, meetings held, and reso- 
lutions taken, such as were calculated to withdraw the affections of 
the pegple from the established government of the land, and dispose 
them to work its downfall at all hazards, and without regard or diss 
tiaction of means. 

‘ With respect to the punishment of leasing-making. It is li- 
mited by the act of Anne, to fine, imprisonment, or banishment j 
under which last term, in the cases of Gerald and Sinclair, in Fe- 
bruary and March 1794, the Lords of Justiciary had occasion inci- 
dentaliy, but very deliberately, to give their opinion, that banishment 
by transportation to the foreign colonies is included.’ 

We cannot forbear, on this cccasion, to express some doubt 
whether our author, in the remainder of this chapter, has sup- 
ported, by the authorities which he has adduced, his position 
that transportation to the colonies is included in the power 
which-the judges possess of sentencing to banishment. At the 
time when that power was given to them by statute, we ha’! no 


colonies 5 and the power in question appears. to have consisted * 


in banishment from Scotland, and not‘in removal to any parti- 
cular place: but on this point the opinions are divcordant. 


Rev. Juiy, 1758. Z The 
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The chapter on Egyptians, (Gypsies,) sorners *, exactors of 
black-mail, vagabonds, and harbourers of vagabonds, is curious 
and entertaining in a high degree ; as such we had marked it 
for insertion: but the recollection of our limits obliges us to 
refer our readers to the volume itself. We must, however, 
observe that the statute 5 Eliz. c. 20. which made it felony 
without benefit of clergy to be seen for one month in the come 
pany of persons who call themselves, or are called, Egyptians, 
is repealed by the statute 23 Geo. 3. cap. gr. 

The Riot act 1 Geo. 1. cap. 5., and the statute 12 Ann. 
¢e.16. as relating td Usurious Stipulations, both extend to Scot- 
land ; and the law of High Treason is by the act of Union simi- 
Far in both countries.—Barratry in Scotland is a crime of a dif. 
ferent nature from that which exists under the same name in 


England. 

« By the Iaw of England (says Mr. Hume) it is the offence of 
stirring up frequent suits and quarrels among his Majesty’s subjects. 
The term is, however, of foreign origin, and in Italy and other coun- 
tries seems ordinarily to have been applied to the traffic of eccle. 
siastical benefices ; but was afterwards used in a more general sense, 
as applicable to all corrupt buying and selling of justrce. With us 
fin Scotland) it signified the corrupt purchasing of benefices, or of- 

ces of collection, from the see of Rome, by persons who left the 





* Tt was ordained by a statute of James VI. parl. 1567. cap. 21. 
that no man should accept the assurance or protection of thieves, or 
pay them dlack-mail, under the pain of death and the escheat of 
moveables. By the stat. 43 Eliz. c.13. it is made felony without 
benefit of clergy to imprison or carry away any subject, in order to 
ransom him, or to make prey or spoil of his person or goods upon 
deadly fend or otherwise, in the four northern counties of Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, or Durham; or being accessory 
before the fact to such carrying away or imprisonment ; or to give or 

take any money or contribution, there called A/ack-mat/, to secure such 
goods from rapine. 

It is supposed by Dr. Gilbert Stuart, that the present mentioned 
in the statute of James was called Black-mail, because it was a pay- 
ment in cattle; it was afterward a payment in corn, and then in mo- 
ney. When payments, according to Blackstone, were reserved in 

- silver or white money, they were antiently called qwdAite-rents, or 
blanch-farms, reditus albiz in contradistinction to rents. reserved m 
work, grain, or baser money, which were called reditus nigri or black- 
mail. 

Spelman, in his Glossary, under this word, describes Black-mail to 
be * Tributum quod pauperes quidam Angli limitanei, potenti alicut Scoto 
Jimitaneo, ideo aligquando pendelant, ut a latrunculis et pradonilas Scotiis 
(predam ex Anglia ducentibus) tutarentur ; et e contra. Dictum quod 

juxta pendentium tenuitatem, ere vel opsoniis plerumque pendebatur, non ar 
genio.” Spelmanni Glossar. p. 83. 
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realm for that purpose; a practice which had become frequent, and 
was, in more views than one, injurious to the realm: as a means of 
carrying money out of it, without any return of value, as prejudicial 
to the right of patronage in the King or others, and to the free elec- 
tion of the Monks in the monasteries, both which the Pope by pre- 
véntion pretended to exclude; and as contributing to raise the rate of 
taxation upon benefices, by the false accounts which those suitors for 
the office of collector carried to the Pope.’ 


We have now examined the contents of these volumes, and 
have given our readers such a view of them that they may 
easily determine what is the chief difference between the two 
codes; whether it consists more in terms of art, or in sub- 
stance. Lord Kames on this subject says, “ Our law will 
admit of many improvements from that of England; and if 
the author be not in a mistake through partiality to his native 
country, we are rich enough to repay with interest all we have 
occasion to borrow.” ‘The sentiment is in our opinion both 
liberal and just. 

We must not dismiss this article without declaring that we 
have read the whole performance with pleasure and instruction; 
nor without recommending it to the attention of the public, for 
the distinctness and accuracy of its information, the modera- 
tion and candour of its sentiments, and the clearness and fre- 
guent eloquence of its diction. 

The volumes are enriched by a copious table of contents in 
the form of an analysis, and by a good index, 





Art. X. The Works of Horatio Walpole, Earl of Orford.  4to- 
5 Vols. tol. 108.. Boards. Robinsons, &c. 1798. 
HE amusement which we may find in a new publication, 
by an author of whose abilities we have had no specimen, 
is so precarious, that such a Voluminous work as that before 
us would have excited terror and dismay if it had appeared 
under those circumstances: but, coming from a writer who 
has so frequently entertained us, and whose reputation for wit, 
taste, and knowlege, is so well established, the mere external 
glance at the volumes, though uncommonly bulky, was of good 
promise, and even exhilarating. oes 
So far from having been able, as yet, to enter on a critical 
discussion of the merit of the several articles contained in this 
Very interesting publication, we have scarcely had leisure enough 
to cut open the leaves of the first volume *. ‘For the present 
month, therefore, we must content ourselves, and (we hope) our 
readers, with announcing our intention of being somewhat 





* Our readers will recollect that Lord Orford’s works aré but just 
published. 


Z2 Circum- 
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circumstantial in our account of such pieces in this collection 
as have not been previously published, or were not known to 
have come from the lively pen of Mr. Horace Watpote, late 
Earx or Orrorp., We shall not be able, at this time, to give 
our readers much more than the list of contents in the first 
of these volumes: but, even in doing this, the editor’s modest 
preface must not be passed unnoticed ; much less his paternal 
and affectionate effusions respecting one of his two amiable and 
accomplished daughters ; which he could nor suppress without 
ingratitude to Providence, and censure from that part of the 
most polished public which has the pleasure of knowing the 
person, conversation, and talents, of his fair assistant. | It is 
happy for the memory of the noble author, that his Reminis- 
cénces were consigned to such judicious. editors. —It seemed to 
have been the wish of all Lord Orford’s acquaintance, who had 
the good fortune of conversing with him, or hearing him nar- 
rate, that there had been a machine, like that attempted by 
Merlin for taking down voluntaries, or extemporaneous pieces 
of music, which, after the fit of enthusiasm and genius that 
produced them is over, evaporate and are irrecoverable ; or are 
so mjured by cold reflection and imperfect remembrance, in 
giving them a notation,.as not to be recognizable by those who 
enjoyed them warm from the brain. ‘Fhe oflice of such a ma- 
chine seems to have been performed in securing these remains, 
in the true taste and expression given to them by their original 
awthor at their birth. 

Indeed, as far as we are yet able to judge, the work of the 
editor, as performed by Mr. Berry and his fair associate, does 
honour to the memory of their deceased friend, and to the 
English press. ‘The tre, paper, and embellishments, are 
equally excellent; and the notes are unobtrusive, necessary, 
short, and judicious. 

A head of his Lordship is prefixed to the first volume, 
which was extremely like him many years ago, and which will 
convey to posterity a more favourable idea of the countenance 
intended to be represented, than the heads which the friends of 
Gray and Gibbon have placed as frontispicces to their works. 
‘Che portrait of a deceased friend or illustrious character, which 
had a strong resemblance at any one period of his life, is valu- 
able: but infinitely more so when taken at the best period of 
his health and comeliness : 


« One would not sure be frightfal, when one’s dead.” 


To behold a sick, infirm, and emaciated friend or favourite, 
+3 always painful, whether alive or dead, when the resemblance 
reminds us of his sufferings and decay. Lord Orford being 

asked, 
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asked, by a friend who was anxious for his recovery during his 
last illness, how he did, and hoping that he found himself 
better than when he saw him last: his Lordship, with his 
usual pleasantry, answered—** Oh yes—I am as well as I can 
be—I am at my best—I can never be better.”’ 

The first volume of this publication contains the noble author's 
Juvenile poetry: consisting of Verses in Memory of King Henry 
the Vi.—Epistle from Florence to T. Ashton, Esq.—Anscription 
for the neglected Column in the Place of 8t. Mark.—The St. Fames’s 
Beauties*. We were very glad to meet with tls last gallant 
and agreeable old acquaintance, which is elegant and charac- 
teristic, and was much admired when it first was handed about. 
The Duchess Dowager of Leinster, who was the author’s 
Venus, and Lady Ailesbury, (we fear,) are the only two of 
these beauties now in existence! We are old enough, how- 
ever, to answer for the strong resemblance of these portraits in 
the year 1746. After these verses, we have an Epilogue to 
Tamerlane—The Entail, a Fable—Epigram on ddmiral Vernon— 


Portrait of ohn Earl Granville—Verses prefixed to the Poems of 


the Countess Temple—The Magpie and her Brosd, a Fable—The 
Mysterious Mother, a Tragedy—Epitaph on the Cenotaph of Lady 
'Valpole. ‘The rest of the volume is prose: Scheme for raising 
4 large Sum of Money by Message Cards and Notes — Advertisement 
to the History of Geod-breeding. Eleven papers in the periodical 
work intitled The World, by Adam Fitz-Adam—Letter from 
Ao Ho to his Friend Lien ChimInguiry into the Person and Age 
of the long-lived Countess of Desmond—Inscription on a Picture of 
Pope Benedict XIV .— Advertisement to Paul Hentaner’s Account 
of England—To Lord Whitwaorth’s Account of Russia—To the 
Mistake, a Comedy—To the Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury—To 
a Catalogue and Description of Charles the First's Collection—To 
that of K. Fames U.—To that of George Vilkers D. of Bucking- 
ham— Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors—Supplement to 
dittomPeeresses—~Scots Authors—Irish Peers—Pieces omitted in 
the foregoing Catalogues—Neble luthors omitted in former Editions 
— Index. 

In all these pieces, fancy and humour of a peculiar cast are 
observable. Indeed the thoughts that frequently sparkle in the 
poetry are better than the expression, many of the lines being 
harsh and aukward. ‘The polished verses of his friends Gray 
and Mason did not, at this early period of his literary life, lie 
before him as models. We shall have something perhaps, 
hereafter, to say to many of these juvenile paems, particularly 
the Fables; which are ingenioys and pleasing ; and as we do 
* This is inserted in Dodsley’s Collection. 
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not recollect to have seen that intitled the Entail in any other 
printed book, we shall here present it to our readers as a speci~ 
_men of the ingenious and fanciful author’s rhymes. We are 
told, in a note, that ‘ this piece was occasioned by the author’s 
being asked (after he had finished the little castle at Strawberry 
Hill, and adorned it with the portraits and arms of his ancestors) 
if he did not design to entail it on his family ?” 


* The Enrart, a Fable. . 


¢ In a fair summer’s radiant morn, 
A Burtterrvy, divinely born, 
Whose lineage dated from the mud 
Of Noah’s or Deucalion’s flood, 
Long hov’ring round a perfum’d lawn, 
By various gusts of odour drawn, 
At last establish’d his repose 
On the rich bosom of a rose. 
The palace pleas’d the lordly guest ; 
What insect own’d a prouder nest”? 
The dewy leaves luxurious shed 
Their balmy essence o’er his head, 
And with their silken tap’stry fold 
His limbs enthron’d on central gold. 
He thinks the thorns embattled round 
To guard his castle’s lovely mound, 
And all the bush’s wide domain, 
Subservient to his fancied reign. 

‘ Such ample blessings swell’d the Fry! 
Yet in his mind’s capacious eye 
He roll’d the change of mortal things, 
The common fate of flies and kings. 
With grief he saw how lands and honours 
Are apt to slide to various owners ; 
Where Mowbrays dwelt how Grocers dwell, 
And how cits buy what barons sell. 
«‘ Great Phebus, patriarch of my line, 
Avert such shame from sons of thine! 
To them confirm these roofs,’’ he said ; 
And then he swore an oath so dread, 
The stoutest wasp that wears a sword, 
Had trembled to have heard the word ! 
‘¢ Tf Jaw can rivet down entails, 
These manours ne’er shall pass to snails. 
I sweai’’—and then he smote his ermine 
s¢ These tow’rs were never built for vermin.”? 
¢ A CarerPiLvar grovel’d near, 

A subtle slow conveyancer, | 
Who, summon’d, waddles with his quill 
To draw the haughty insect’s will. 
None but his heirs must own the spot, 
Begotten, or to be begot: 


Each 
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Each leaf he birds, each bud he ties 
‘To eggs of eggs of BuTTERFLIES. 
‘ When lo! how fortune loves to teaze 
Those who would dictate her decrees ! 
A wanton Boy was passing by ; 
‘The wanton child beheld the fry, 
And eager ran to seize the prey : 
But, too impetuous in his play, 
Crush’d the proud tenant of an hour, 
And swept away the Mansion Fiow’r.’ 


Of the Tragedy of The Mysterious Mother, in this volume, 
the author himself thought, when he undertook to write it, 
that ‘the scenes would not be proper to appear on the stage.’ 
The language of this Drama, however, is more Shaksperian 
than that of any of his professed imitators; and so are the 
sentiments,—except that Shakspeare was always a friend to reli« 
gion, and treated its ministers with respect: but Mr. Walpole 
was a bitter foe to priests, without distinction, and seems to 
have had no great reverence for sacred mysteries, or the doc- 
trinal parts of the Christian system. ‘The hero of the piece is 
an amiable libertine, and a determined philosophe ; and the 
heroine, though a conscientious and repentant sinner, is ever 
at war with the counsel and admonitions of the priesthood.—As 
we lately gave an account of this drama *, we shall only here 
add thit great force, and admirable writing, appear in some 
of its scenes: but, in perusal, it excites more disgust and 
horror than pathos.—The noble author himself has given 
a critique on this Tragedy, under the title of a Postscript, which 
will perhaps sufficiently apologize for some of the most objec- 
tionable parts. For the rest, the intrinsic merit of the work 
itself seems not only to preclude cavil, but to extort applause. 

We shall return to this volume in order to give our opinion 
of some of its fugitive pieces and other contents, before we 


proceed to the examination of the rest of this very splendid 
and entertaining publication. 


[To be continued. ] 





Arr. XI. L£mily de Varmont; or Divorce dictated by Necessity 5 
to which are added the Amours of Father Sévin. From the French 
of Louvet, late President of the National Convention of France, 
Author of Faublas, &c. .I2mo. 3 Vols. 10. 6d. sewed. 
Kearsley. 17098. 


R. Hume’s essay on Polygamy and Divorce has long 260 
settled, with English philosophers, the expediency of the 
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* M. Rev. vol. xxiii. N.S, p. 248. 
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extant system of matrimonial law. Perhaps a complete sepa. 
ration ought to be rendered less expensive, now that the 
corrupt manners of the higher orders are beginning to taint 
the inferior classes :—perhaps those cases of confirmed insanity, 
in which the lawgiver withdraws from the patient all dominion 
over his property, ought also to dissolve the marriage contract : 
—but, in general, the victims of an unhappy union must be 
taught to bear with their personal inconvenience, and to con- 
sider themselves as martyrs to an useful institution ; the disso- 
lubility of which would domesticate strife in almost every 
household, and expose the morals of the rising generation to al] 
the evils of negligent culture and mischievous example. The 
tendency of the Novel before us is to render prominent the evils 
of ill-suited marriages, and to countenance the wish for facility 
of divorce. Its morality, therefore, is exceptionable ; and its 
success would be a symptom of the declension of manners. 
In Paris, indeed, where the energy and licentiousness of bar- 
baric times have superseded the polish and effeminacy of ex- 
cessive refinement, this novel appears in its place, and may 
expect popularity: but in London, we trust, the author of the 
adventures of the Chevalier de Faublas is never to became a 
favourite instructor. Louvet’s attachment to the Girondist 
party, his great industry as a political journalist, the vulgarity 
of his influence in times of commotion, and his Jiterary bold- 
ness in attacking the elevated ranks, recommended him to a 
degree of notice from Madame Roland, which was not worthy 
of the purity of her taste. He survived the misfortunes of the 
party with which he co-operated, and produced for his last work 
Emily de Parmont. 

The story is grossly improbable. A mother forcing hey 
dutiful daughters into a convent for ihe sake of a profligate son, 
the offspring of prostitution :—QOne of them marrying, at a 
day’s notice, an unknown man, in order to escape the irre- 
vocable yows:—A brother pursuing the life of his sister, and 
blowing up a ship in which she was embarked :—A husband, 
in supposed widowhood, marrying a second wife :—A brother 
to this wife, and an old priest, both loving to distraction the 
supposed widow :—Such are the incidents. Every body is made 
completely miserable by an enthusjastic passion for some indi- 
vidual, whose person is legally possessed by another ;—and a 
Jaw of divorce is thus made the only chance for restoring com- 
fort to the mis-united personages, If these were probable and 
évery-day events, some argument might be founded on theft 
aukwardness: but they are so absurd as to defeat the author's 
main design. 


Of 
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Of the low moral taste of this writer, the following letter 
may serve as a specimen :—one brother ecquaints another with 
the recent death of their sister’s husband :— 


* Oh beneficent apoplexy! why didst thou not carry off the old 
gman some years sooner? or thou, rather, devouring ocean, why didst 
thou not swallow up the young man some years later ?—What aps 

ears to me wholly unaccountable, is that Bovile should have so 
aukwardly taken his leave of Eleonora precisely at the very moment 
when her everlasting D’Etioles was on the point of fairly bidding us 
ail an eternal adieu. True love is seldom guilty of similar ae ag 
But, at all events, my dear Dglerval, our charming sister is now 
doubly a widow. Ought we to lament her fate? Egad, I am not 
perfectly clear that we should. If on the one hand we have reason te 
weep, on the other we may fairly be allowed to smile. She has lost 
her lover, it is true: but at the same time she is released from her 
husband. Ina word, I suspect, that, all circumstances considered, 
a due proportion will be found to prevail between the happy and the 
unfortunate events of life: —I plainly see that the world is governed 
by an over-ruling providence. 

‘ Present therefore to my dear Eleonora—unless, however, you 
should think it improper—a double compliment in my name,—the 
one of condolence—the other of congratulation. ; 

¢ You may very safely, my dear Dolerval, venture to compliment 
mein that manner: J shall not be affronted on the occasion: for in 
truth I know not whether my present condition claims your sympathy 
in joy or your sympathy in sorrow. ‘That sensibility of which you 
so often boast to me—can it be a defect in our blood——an hereditary 
disease—a family failing, which I have only partially cured in my own 
constitution by the use of palliatives, but never been able wholly te 
eradicate ? I vow I feel it springing up and expanding in my bosom! 
It is very troublesome; it impedes my respiration. When in com- 
pany with the charming Terville, ’tis then that I feel my breath quite 
stopt: and in my deep amaze I hear myself sigh. On these occa- 
sions, my figure, formerly all gaiety and life, assumes such an air— 
the very air of a man deeply infected with your disease! And the 
cunning gipsy, who plainly perceives my embarrassment, strives to 
take advantage of it. She importunes me to set her at liberty : for— 
rf I have not already told you of the circumstance, I must now inform 
you, that [ keep her under lock and key.—I fancy I hear you ex- 
claim against such a procedure—Well! tcll me then, can you point 
out a more effectual mode of detaining “ an angel’’ against her will? 
—But, to return—she demands, aid I refuse.—Her voice next as- 
suming a still softer tone, she begs, entreats, supplicates :—then 
chiefly it is that the family weakness prevails, and I feel my whole 
soul moved within me. . Has a tear—one single tear—dropped from 
her eye ?~—Mine immediately—yes, mine is ready to shed tears too, 
{ am uneasy, I am vexed, to find myself in such a condition—Tf 
am weary, 1 am ashamed, of it! And nevertheless ] cannot help 
gwning that it is not wholly unpreductive of pleasing sensations. 

« Howevere 
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‘ However, if the lady intends to persevere in tormenting me thus, 
I must, some of these days, take advantage of a sudden start of 
— and perhaps, by boldfy risking the attack, I may bring 


the affair to a happy conclusion.’ 
Some indelicate passages of the original have been properly 


curtailed by the translator. 





—— 


Arr. XII. Count Benyowsky, or the Conspiracy of Kamtschatka. 
A Tragi-Comedy, in Five Acts, translated from the German, by 
the Rev. W. Render, Teacher of the German Language, in the 
University of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 210. 4s. ,Deighton, Lunn, 
Oxford-Street, &c. 1798. 


6 Dies attractive drama is ascribed by a somewhat uncertain 
rumour to the pen of Kotzebue, author of the Negroe- 
Slaves, the Indians in England, the Stranger, and other pieces 
which have been received with ini-rest in this country. ‘The 
plot is new; the characters are consistent, various, and dis- 
tinct ; curiosity is forcibly and progressively agitated ; and the 
catastrophe is affecting and well-contrived. With the transla- 
tion, also, the public has reason to be satisfied. 

The scerie is laid in Kamtschatka; where Russian exiles, dis- 
satisfied with their hopeless condition, are plotting to seize the 
vessel of a merchant, and to fly from the military despotism of 
the Governor into some South Sea island, the supposed abode 
of liberty and plenty. Crustiew, a schoolmaster, has been the 
tutor of the conspirators. Benyowski (of whose real history 
something was said in our Review, vol. xvi. N.S. p. 380.) ar- 
rives; his natural ascendancy soon places him at the head of the 
enterprise: but his talents also attract the notice of the Go- 
vernor, and he is employed to teach French to his daughter 
Athanasia. She conceives an ardent passion for her instructor, 
learns the secret of the conspiracy, and desires to fly with him, 
Benyowski acquaints Athanasia that he is already married: but 
she persists in choosing to share his fortunes. Stepanoff, another 
conspirator, is jealous of Benyowski, and betrays the design. 
Great embarrassments ensue. At length, the resources of Be- 
nyowski repel every obstacle: the Russian officers are secured 5 
and the Governor finds himself a helpless spectator of Beny- 
owski leading his daughter to the vessel which is to liberate the 
rejoicing colony. ‘The old man addresses himself to ner filial 
tenderness, and to the Count’s generosity: but the scene is too 
fine to be told—it must be transcribed. 

¢ Benyowsky. Bring the governour in chains upon the rampart,— 
shew him to the people,—his head answers for our safety. ( Conspi- 
rator exit.) 

Athanasia. Mercy! mercy! 


Benyowshys 
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Bengowsky. Be not alarmed, only a vague threat—the people 
Jove your father. - 

Athanasia. Who does not love him? 

Benyowsky. They will tremble for his life, and let us go in peace. 

Athanasia. Ah, Benyowsky, you have it still in your power to 
re-establish all things. Once more give me up and restore me and 
yourself to my father. Set him at liberty! Open the gates! You 
have fought as a hero, now act as aman; your enemies are subdued, 
subdue now yourself! eerie: the laurel of victory for the myrtle of 
love, the dangers of the sea for tranquillity in my arms!- Come to 
my father, loose his fetters, receive in return together with his bless- 
ing, pardon for your followers, repose to your conscience, and you 
will confer on me happiness inexpressible! 

Benyowsky. Athanasia, whither roves your fancy? My wife— 

Athanasia. Ah! I know not what I say!— 

Benyowsky. The die is cast! The great wheel of destiny irresist- 
ibly rolls on. What mortal might shall grasp the spoke? 

Athanasia. Heavens protect me! or this confusion will overwhelm 
me. 
Benyowsky. Sister, I will perform what I promised you. 

Conspirator. (Comes back.) It has taken effect. 

Benyowsky. Is every — quiet? 

Conspirator. They tremble at our threat, and intreat for peace. 

Benyowsky. The governour— 

Conspirator. Exhorted them from the rampart, not to spare his 
person. 

Benyowsky. Ha! 

Conspirator. Storm! called he: I command it in the name of the 
Empress. 

Benyowsky. Noble and great! 

Conspirator. But in vain. 

Benyowsky. It is well! nothing now detains us, let the drum 
beat, that the dispersed may collect themselves. Take the governour 
in the midst of you, in the harbour we will set him free. Load well 
your guns. Place cannon at the head of our forces, march by them 
with lighted matches. There shall be no more hostility. No tu- 
mult, no shouts of triumph; nothing to re-animate the rage of the 
people. Go, I follow you. (Conspirator exit.) 

Benyowsky. Come, dear Athanasia. 

AMthanasia. ( Hesitating.) Oh! my paternal roof! 

Benyowsky. Look not on the past. 

Athanasia. Were was I born! Here have I been fostered bya 
mother’s love, and a father’s tender care. 

Benyowsky. Do not embitter your departure. 

Athanasia. For the last time! 

Benyowsky. Still you may choose. 

Athanasia. No, never shall I see again this abode of my youthful 
joys! Never shall I hear again the mild voice of my father! 

Benyowsky. You torture yourself and me. 

Athanasia. Forgive me! (A drum is heard.) 

Benyowsky. ‘The minutes are precious. 


Athanasia 
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Athanasias (Suppressing her anxiety.) Lam ready. 

“Benyowsky. Beloved girl! separation from you would be terrible! 
though still, even now the choice is in your power. Remain or go. 

Mihainein. Remain!—Ah, my father! Beat the drum! Beat the 
drum! that the noise may drown my voice !—Away,away! bear me 
away ! 

Benyowsky. Come to my brotherly arms. 

Athanasia. (Once more looking sorrowfully around her.) Blessings 
on my old father! (£xeunt. ) 

The scene changes. The back ground repr esents a part of the harbour. 
The frigate ready for sailing ; the crew busily employed, the confederates 
run backwards axd forwards. Confused noise beard on all hands: 
“© heave the anchors !— Unfurl the sails!—The wind is north—East and 
by Last: Pilot!~ Hollo-there! They are coming!—Youder is the party 
winding down the hill—Good luck to us! All is read yl—Huzza! 
Huzzal?) 

( Benyowsky, Athanasia, Crustiew, and the other conspirators come 
forward. Governour in chains, under a strong guard, exhausted with 
race. Meantime Crustiew and the confederates run to the ship, make ar- 
rangements give orders, §Sc. Benyowsky approaching the pene , 
Athanasia remains fearfully standing at a distauce. 

Benyowsky. I have now bit a few seeeate Do we part as 
froends ! 

( Governour throws a look of contempt upon him, turns away from him 
and gnashes kis teeth. ) 

Benyowsky. ‘That I was taken prisoner fighting against Russians, 
was that acrime?—-That I have this day burst these hard fetters, 1 is 
‘that a crime? (Governour keeps a sullen silence. ) . 

Benyowsky. Honour and patriotism summoned me ; to the fate of 
these my brothers an oath bound mine. (Gevernour doe: not answer. } 

Benyowshy. I had left at home a pregnant wife—Qld man! what 
wouldst thou have done in my place? ( Governour stubbornly silent. ) 

Benyowsky. Am I not worthy of one word, of one look? It is 
well! What grief and rage do now condemn, your cooler blood to- 
morrow will excuse—Farewell! 

( Governour grasps his chains in fury, and attempts to rush upon him. 
Fe is restrained. He sees Athanasia, beats his forehead, with redoubled 
fury, and laments aloud. } 

Athanasia. (Throws herself at his feet.) Pardon, my father. 

Governour. (Turning from ker.) Wha speaks to me? 

Athanasia. Your blessing. 

Governour. My curse pursue thee across the sea! mayst thou hear 
it in the storm! hear it in the arms of thy paramour! Tremble at.it 
when the lightning flashes! and when the sun shines forth, think on 
thy father’s grave. When the thunder roars, may it sound my curse 
icto thine ear, and if a soft breeze murmur, mayst thou fancy it thy 
father’s dying proms. May all abaidon thee at thy last hour, as thou 
abandonest me; let no aght but the image of thy wrathful father float 
before thy fev ered brain! Shouldst thou bear children, a grandsire’s 
curse be their inheritance! May their ingratitude revenge me on their 
ssother! (Aihanasia sinks specchless and half dead into Benyowsky ’sarms.) 

Govrneur. 
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Governour. ( Moved by the sight of Atianasia.) Stay with me, my 
eliild! my dear deluded child! remain with me! I am old and infirm. 
When thy mother died, she saidto me, weep not, I leave you Atha- 
rasia. Wilt thou make a lr of thy dying mother? a few weeks, 
perhaps only a few days, how soon they are gone! Then will I lay 
myself down and die, and thou mayst say—I have fulfilled the com- 
mands of my mother, I have closed my tather’s eyes. 

Benyowsky. ( Agitated.) Spare her! 

Governour. ‘Thou art my only joy! my only consolation! I love 
thee with a father’s fondness ;—so will no vile seducer love thee ;— 
satiated in thine arms he will repay thee with disgust ;—whilst thy 
old father, in return for his blessing, asks but the gentle pressure of 
thy hand upon his eyelids, when they would close themselves in 
death. Oh! that these locks were not already grey, in this sad mo- 
ment would they whiten, and the sight perchance might move thee. 
( Athanasia attempts to raise herself and falls fainting back. ) 

Benyowsky. (Very much moved.) God of heaven! help!—Seize 
her and bear her away ! 

Gevernour. (Beside bhnself with anxiety and grief.) Count Beny« 
owsky, if thou believest in God, hear me! I have never offended 
thee! I have shewn thee all the kindness in my power! Thou hast 
robbed me of my all. Thou hast robbed me of my rank and honour 
Leave me my daughter and I still am rich! Count Benyowsky, if 
thou believest in God, hear me!—For thine own wife’s sake, who 
prays for thee at home! How can God grant her prayer, if thou 
robbest me, a poor old man, of this my only jewel. For thy child’s 
sake, which thou knewest not when thou wentest from home, if thou 
wouldst not that it make thee a wretched father! What wouldst thow 
do with her? see already she ts a corpse—restore to me the corpse of 
my daughter! (He falls upon his knees, and stretehes out bis hands to- 
wards heaven.) Count Benyowsky, I have no words—I have ne 
tears, but God has thunder! 

Benyowsky. (Very much agitated, lays the fainting Athanasia in the 
arms of the kneeling old man.) There you have her, old father! (He 
draws out the picture of his wife.) Emiha! my wife!—Away on 
board! (Confused tumult. All hasten on board. ) 

Governour. (Pressing his daughter to his bosom in extacy, while he 
stretches out his other hand towards the ship.) God bless thee, stranger! 
God Almighty bless thee! (The curtain falls. )’ 


We will not deaden the impression of this scene by any far- 
ther remarks, 
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The First Part of this work was reviewed in our Number for Fe- . 
bruary 1791. The present publication contains Parts II. III. and 
IV. The IId explains the mode of attack from the leeward... The 
IIId, which with more propriety would have preceded the other 
two, or have served as introductory matter, contains the author’s 
division of the history of naval tactics, from the earliest to the pre- 
sent times, into different periods; with a few desultory observations 
on the nature of sails, cannon shot, signals, the British Channel, and 
naval instructions. The Vth Part is occfipied by descriptions (prins 
cipally the public letters of the commanding officers) of sea-engage- 
ments which took place in the year 1782 ; with the author’s remarks 
on each. 

In our account of the former part of this Essay, we expressed our, 
doubts on the policy of publishing improvements in naval tactics, 
from a belief that to preserve a superiority is of more importance 
to this country, than the advancement of general knowlege in naval 
matters :—nevertheless, with so complete a superiority as we possess - 
in the number and equipment of our ships, and in the qualities of our 
sailors, there seems not much cause at present for jealousy of general 
improvement. The author has bestowed more attention on the dif- 
ferent modes of attack than on the means of defence. He com- 
mences many of his assaults with great gallantry, and.some with 
judgment, but he gives no credit to the opposite fleet for any exer- 
tion in repelling the attack: he supposes them to be helpless, and 
claims the vietory. 

This half-reasoning, among many otherinstances that occur, is strong] 
exemplified in the supposed case of twelve ships in line of battle, attack- 
ing and cutting off five of the weathermost of a fleet of twenty-four 
ships: an enterprise which is not to be hazarded without other ad- 
vantages than that of situation. Five ships, if they defended them- 
selves properly, would sustain the attack of twelve, long enough to 
disable them so far as to make them inevitably the prey of the nineteen 
fresh ships, if, as must be supposed, these latter made any exertions 
so assist their friends. Supposing also that any of the five ships were 
captured, the probability 1s that they would be too much d&abled to 
be carried off, when chaced by the remainder of the still superior 
fleet. Though an attempt nearly similar has been made, with suc- 
cess, by a British fleet against a Spanish flect superior in number al- 
most in the proportion mentioned, yet this affords no argument asa 
general demonstration : for it certainly would be neither a very plea- 
sant nor very profitable undertaking for twelve ships of Spain, or of 
any other nation, to attempt to intercept five ships of a British fleet 
in an open sea, while nineteen others, however unconnected their 
situation might be, were in sight. 

Though, on the whole, we cannot think that the author has here 
added much to the stock of knowlege in naval tactics, his work may 
afford considerable help to those wha wish to obtain a genvral idea of 
the nature of sea-engagements. Capt. 
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Art.14. 4 short Grammar of the English Language, in Two Parts : 


simplified to the Capacities of Children. With Notes, anda great 
Variety 
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Variety of entertaining and useful Exercises, on a Plan entirely 
new. By John Hornsey, School-master, Scarborough. Second 
Edition. 12mo. 1s. 6d. bound. Bent. 1798. 

Experiment is supposed to .be the best test of compositions of this 
kind. The present author informs us that ‘ the former edition, cons 
sisting of 1500 copies, was sold off in little more than three years; 
and from this success, it may be inferred that the work proves accept- 
able and useful both to masters and their scholars. It will be unne- 
cessary for us to add many remarks. We are told that it is princi- 
pally compiled from our best grammarians. : 

When it is observed, under the letters Ch, that Chorister is pros 
nounced kwerristur, we observe an evident mistake or impropriety, or 
perhaps a provincialism is quoted: the same may be said of chawé for 
chalk, chaudron for chaldron, wauk for walk, &c. &c. which, hows 
ever common, should certainly be pointed out as corrupt pronuncia- 
tion. 

In a note concerning the neuter demonstrative or pronoun i/, we 
find this remark, ¢ it has in the possessive case it’s, which is sometimes 
used very improperly for ’tis: J¢’s good, instead of ’tis good.’— 
Whatever propriety there may be in this, it would certainly have been 
right to have added that i és is preferable, especially in writing, to 
either of the abbreviations. 

Concerning tautology, we observe that it is here confined to the re- 
petition of words: but young people should be reminded that there 
may be tiresome tautology where the recurrence of the same words is 
carefully avoided: the instances, which the author produces on this 
subject, do not always appear to us fully pertinent: ‘ There are in 
the house, a man, a woman, and a child; does not seem to imply 
impropriety of expression. ‘ He is a wise man, a learned man, and 
a good man :’ one word is here thrice repeated, but this might be 
rather regarded as emphatical than inaccurate ; which absolute tauto- 
logy must surely be. i. 


Art. 15. Instructive Rambles in London and the adjacent Villages, de 
signed to amuse and improve the Understanding of Youth. By 
Elizabeth Helme. Small 8vo. 2 Vols. 5s. Longman. 1798. 
These small volumes give a view of the propriety and good seuse 
with which Mr. Richardson, a merchant in London, almost discon- 
solate for the lofs of an affectionate and prudent wife, proceeds to 
educate the son and daughter whom she had left him. Their em- 
ployments are rational and beneficial_—their amusements innocent, 
pleasing, and instructive. Such is the design of this lady; or, to 
use her own language, ‘ to blend instruction with amusements, to 
give of virtue its own features, vice its own image, to shew the 
necessity that evil propensities should be crushed in infancy, and that 
children of good natural abilities and dispositions may be led to 
tread the paths of truth and rectitude, as easily as they may be suf- 
ferred to imbibe erroneous opinions.-——One method, which the well- 
judging father pursued for the recreation and pleasure of his children, 
was to lead them at times to placés noted for recording memorable 
events, particularly in the English annals.—‘ In my choice of the 
7 ' historical 
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historia] sketches,’ says Mrs. Heime, ¢ I hare selected such as f 
thought might interest young minds sufficiently to make them the 
more readily peruse the annals of their country ; as I have generally 
observed that children, when possessed of what they consider as amusing 
information, read history the more willingly ; and thus in seeking the 
shadow, amusement, frecuently find the reality, Anowdleze.? 

Within so small a cumpass, it may be concluded that these rela- 
tions must be very brief; they are, however, sufficient to excité af- 
tentian, to yield improvement, and may be supposed to furnish far. 
ther conversation. | 

The episodes, if we may so call them, or incidental narratives, 
form a pleasing part of the volumes; they are naturally introduced, 
are interesting, particularly that of Frank and Patty, and convey 
very useful and seasonable sentiments to the juvenile reader.) The 
language may, in some instances, appear rather stiff and formal, or 
superior to what we expect from children: yet we can have no hesi- 
tation in recommending the.performance as well calculated to promote 


the valuable purpose of its publication. Ht 


Art. 16. The First Principles of English Grammar, methodically ex* 
Inbited and explained, upon a Plan entirely new, tending to .ren- 
der the Knowlege of them useful in the Study of other Languages. 
By Nicholas Salmon, Author of an Etymological Dictionary -en- 
titled Stemmata Latinitatts, &c. 12m0. 2s., Dilly. 17098. 
The Stemmata Latinitatis, and several minor works. in: philology, 

have already introduced Mr. Salmon to the notice of the public. 

The approbation with which those productions were received, he teils 

us, was the incentive which led him to engage in that now before us: 

of which the object is ‘ to establish, on a plan entirely new, a rational 
method of teaching the first principles of English Grammar.? We 
are always inclined to doubt whether plans entirely new are entirely just, 
or entirely useful; yet we think that, on the whole, Mr. Salinon’s 
plan is not injudiciously conceived. It begins with giving the defini- 
tions of the parts of speech, followed by a few observations, and 
then proceeds to the illustration of them in a grammatical comment 
on the celebrated little poem of Zdwin and Emma. He next goes 
en to consider the Cases, or, as he calls them, the Modes of 
Nouns; explains their nature and use ; and then, as in the foregoing 
instance, illustrates his rules by an application of them to the same 
composition by which he had exemplified his theory of the parts of 
speech.—So far as this plan connects practice with theory, and ex- 
plains abstract rules by examples, we approve it: but we cannot say 
that our approbation goes much farther, We think that the import- 
ance of the verb and its inflexions should liave iuduced the grammarian 
to give to ita more ample discussion, aud a more honeurable place, than 
‘gt occupieain this treatise. A single page in the preface was rather 
too little for explaining the conjugation of the English verb 3 nor was 


it very safe to take for gianted, in a grammar designed for youth, 
that the reade~ was already fully informed on that subject. : 
There are some other points on which we are not quite of Mr. Sal- 
mon’s opiv.on. in tretiing of the caces of nouus, he declares war 
against 
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against the possessive case ; and he denies that it has any right to the 
honour of being a distinct mode of the noun. ~The substantive which 
is generally alleged to be in that case is, according to Mr. S., merely 
an oe with ’s as a corruption of the German adjective Es.or as 
signifying the annexed. Thus in the instance ‘* Palmer’s House” — 
Palmer is, in the first place, used as an adjective, in the same manner 
in which go/d is used adjectively in gold-mine. Then is added the 
termination as ores signifying the. ‘The phrase stands now Palmer es 
house, and by corruption Palmer’s house,that is Palmer the house.—Now, 
until Mr. S. can prove to us that Palmer tH® house, into which he 
resolves Palmer’s a is English; or until he shews why Palmer, 
if used adjectively, does not stand like gold in gold-mine without any 
adjection, we cannot assent to his explication. In fact, we believe 
that, when substantives are used, like the word gold in gold-mines, as 
adjectives, they generally form only part of a compound word. If this 
be so, the analogy on which Mr. Salmon rests fails him.—It is not 
our intention to become sticklers for a possessive casé: -but, when 
Mr. S. was willing to load English nouns with an elliptical case, 
an interjective case, and a redundant case, (we conceive all the three, 
indeed, to be redundant,) it seemed scarcely worth his while to con- 
tend so strenuously for the annihilation ‘of one so apparently useful as 
the possessive, in illustrating to learners the theory of our language. 
In'Mr. Salmon’s method of explaining the ¢ parenthetical phrases’ 
introduced with ‘ than whom,’’ &c. considerable ingenuity is mani- 
fested ; though an hypercritic might, perhaps, find in it some exercise 
for his talents. It is our wish rather to recommend this little tract ; 
which, we think, may be useful when aided by the instructions of an 


able tutor. Wall. 2s 


Art. 17. The Plan of Education pursued in Mrs. Landen’s Academy, 
No. 48, Hans-place, Sloan-street. 12mo. pp.36. 1s. Ridg- 
way. 1798. 

The object of this institution is to combine private or domestic with 
school-education, ¢ to provide that the pupils be so few, that sufficient 
attention can be paid to each,’ and yet so numerous that activity and 
emulation may be excited, and that they may contribute to improve 
each other. ‘Io the more usval articles of education are here added, 
astronomy, the use of the globes, geography, history, natural his- 
tory, natural philosophy, éc. all proper and useful for Ladies whose 
fortune and leisure admit of researches into these-branches of science. 
The hooks here enumerated are in general well chosen: but whether 
Pantheons are altogether suitable for female attention may admit of 
some doubt.—We presume that the employment of the necdle, pro- 
ductive of so much entertainment and utility, ‘though not particularly 
mentioned, is not disregarded in Mrs, Landen’s seminary. Hi. 


MEDICAL. ‘ 
Art. 18. Oratio ex Harveii instituto habita in Theatro Collegit Regalis 
Medicorum Londinensis, Octob. 19, 1796.  Gulielmo Saunders, 
M.D. Coll. Regal. Med. Lond. et Reg. Socict. Soc. 4t0. 38. Phil- 
lips. 1797. 
We observed, on a late occasion, that much novelty is not to be 
expected in an Harveian Oration. In that which is before us, Dr. 
Riv. juLy, 1798. Aa Saunders 
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Saunders has warmly expressed all due veneration for the great nameg 
of his predecessors in physic ; and he has likewise paid a just tribute to 
contemporary, and indeed in one instance to living, merit, in the per- 
sons of Dr. William Hunter and Sir George Baker: the former of 
whom was his instructor, and the latter his friend. 

As a specimen of the language of this oration, we give the follow- 
ing short passage : 

© Atque hic liceat obtemperare grati animi affectui in virum quo me ma- 
gistro usum fuisse, nunquam non letus recordabor. Fas sit paucis lau- 
dare Gulielmum Hunterum, quem, etsi civitati vestra, non tamen ordint 
alenum, Harveius ipse sibi adjunctum cuperet, quod et ille magni inventi, 
ad rem Medicam utilissimi, repertor extiterit. Huntero docente, didicis 
mus, vasa lymphatica eadem esse, que absorbentia ; eadem, qua lactea, per 
totam corporis animalis machinam distributa ; eaque, simul cum Thoracico 
ductu, efficere unum ingens absorptionis instrumentum, cujus ope, sive ex 
cute, sive ex intestinis, sive ex altis internts aut externis corporis partibus, 
colligitur quidquid in sanguinem elaborandum est aut cum illo miscendum. 
Hane autem doctrinam, quam in libris suis copiose illustravit nitidissimus 
ille Scriptor, quam multis etiamnum superstitibus ore tradidit Professor di- 
sertissimus, non opinionis commentum, non subtilius excogitate hypothesis fig- 
mentum, sed nature judicium esse, et doctorum suffragia, et experimento- 
rum fides confirmarunt.’ 

Art. 19. Cases of the successful Practice of Vesice Lotura in the Cure 
of diseased Bladders. By Jessé Foot, Surgeon. Svo. pp. 42. 
2s. Becket. 1798. 

Mr. Foot here relates four cases of diseased bladders, successfully 
treated by injections introduced into the bladder by means of the 
elastic catheter. A case of this cure by injection was related by M. 
_ Le Dran ; and his success encouraged Mr. Foot to follow his prac- 
tice.. Three of the diseases here described are similar to that recorded 
by Le Dran; namely, an incapacity in the bladder to distend itself 
so as to retain the common quantity of vrine. Le Dran’s mode of 
treatment is thus related by himself; and his plan scems to have been 
steadily followed by Mr. Foot : 

«« T injected a strong decoction of marsh-mallow roots, morning 
and evening. This root leaves 2 mucilage in the urine, which, fix- 
ing to the sides of the bladder, defends it from the acrimony of fresh 
urine, and relaxcs the fibres in the nature of an emollient cataplasm. 
A patient cannot be sounded morning and evening, without running 
the hazard of inflaming the urethra and neck of the bladder; there. 
fore to avoid this inconveniency, I introduced the Catheter in the 
morning, and drew it out at night. In using the injection, I desist- 
edassoon as the paia felt by the Patient convinced me, that the fibres 
of the bladder were sufficiently distended ; and left that quantity of 
3t in, for a quarter of an hour, more or less, according to the Patient’s 
mecessity of making water. _ | 

‘© In the space of a fortnight, the bladder, which at first could 
eontain only two spoonfuls of injection, resumed by degrees it’s na- 
tural capacity, which I knew, by the quantity of injection admitted 
without causing pain. To the decoction of marsh-mallows I added 
barleyswater and honey ef roses, and lastly, barley-water with the 
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vulnerary-water. The Patient left the hospital in a month’s time 
perfectly recovered.” 

In the other case, the disease varied, as it arose from gravel‘in the 
bladder, while the capacity of that organ was not in any material de- 
gree lessened. Here the fluid injected was lime-water. The gravel 
was discharged from the bladder ; and a cure was obtained. 

Mr. Foot deserves thanks for calling our attention to this practice ; 
and we are of opinion that a continuance of its use will be attended 
with farther proofs of its succéss. 


Art. 20. The Soldier’s Friend; or, the Means of preserving the 
Health of Military Men; addressed to the Officers of the Butish 
Army. By William Blair, A.M. Surgeon of the Lock Hospital 
and Asylum, and of the Old Finsbury Dispensary. 12me. 

p- 15§- 2s. 6d. or Four Guineas for 50 Copies on common 
aper. Longman. 1798. 

Some useful advice is here presented tothe officers of thearmy,though 
little is said that has not been before urged by others. We  heceee not 
what experience the author may have had of the movements of armies 
on actual service ; of the causes of their diseases ; and of the probable 
means of avoiding them :—but certainly the present volume is indebt- 
ed, for a great part of its contents, tothe observations of those who 
have already by their publications benefited the service in which they 
were engaged, 


LAW. 


Art. 21. Observations on the Statutes for registering Deeds: witha 
Collection of Cafes upon the Operation and Intent of thofe Sta- 
tutes. To which are added Instructions for carrying them into 
Effect ; and a great Variety of Memorial Precedents, suited to the 
Registers of Middlesex and York. By John Rigge, Deputy Re- 
gister for Middlesex. 8vo. pp. 190. 53. Poa Butterworth, 
17098. | 
Han his experience as a register, Mr. Rigge ventures to combat 

the following opinion of Sir William Blackstone; ‘* however plau- 

sible the provisions of these acts (the registering acts) may appear in 
theory, it hath been doubted by very competent judges whether more 
disputes have not arisen in those counties, by the mattentions and 
omissions of parties, than have been prevented by the use of registers.” 

We feel more inclined to follow Mr. R.’s opinion on this subject 

than that of the learned Commentator; who does not SPpears in this 

particular instance, to have possessed the best means of information. 

The object of the present work is to furnish ¢ a fair and impartial 
representation of the arguments suggested, and ‘decisions obtained 
upon several points relative to registry ; but more particularly on that 
of notice; thereby affording those of his readers, who have not already 
investigated the cases upon which such arguments and decisions are 
founded, the power to calculate upon their efficacy or danger, with 
very little trouble.’ | 

Mr. Rigge has brought forwards all the cases on this useful to- 
pic, and has illustrated them by pertinent and judicious remarks.— 

We recommend this treatise to r¢ readere with confidence, because 
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it is well calculated to relieve them from doubt and difficulty in 
' transactions of considerable importance. 


Art. 22. The Trial at large of Arthur O’Connor, Esq. Fohn Binns, 
Fohn Allen, Feremiah Leary, and Fames Coigly, for High Trea- 
son: before Judge Buller, &c. at Maidstone, Kent. ‘Taken in 
Short-hand. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. Ridgway. 1798. 

Prefixed to this detail of the progeedings at the late trial of Mr. 
-O’Connor, &c. at Maidstone, under a special commission, for high 
treason, is a brief account of the life and character of that gentleman; 
which, no doubt, will afford some gratification to the curiosity of 
many readers. 


Art. 23. The Trial of Fames O’Coighy, otherwise called Fames 
Quigley, otherwise called Fames Fohn Fivey, Arthur O’ Connor, 
Esq. Yohn Binns, &c. for High Treason, under a Special,Com- 
mission, at Maidstone, May 21 and 22, 1798. Taken in Short- 
hand by Joseph Gurney. 8vo. 9s. Boards. Gurney. 

Mr. Gurney’s reputation, for care and correctness, will be suff. 
cient to recommend his present publication. ‘l’o the detail of the 
proceedings on this very important trial, he has added a circum- 
stantial Zable of Contents ; which considerably enhances the value of 
the book. Mr. G. has also briefly noticed the particulars which at- 
tended the execution of Mr. O’Coigley ; and the book is very hand- 
somely printed, to correspond with Mr. Gurney’s account of the 
former trials for high treason. 


NOVEL. 


Art. 24. The Midnight Bell, a German Story, founded on Inci- 
dents in real Life. 3 Vols. 12mo. tos. 6d. sewed. Symonds. 
1708. | 
This novel begins with mysterious abruptness. Anna, Countess 

of Cohenburg, is expecting the return of her husband : but he returns 

no more, for the hand of death had arrested him prematurely and un- 
‘fairly. By slow degrees the crime unfolds ; and it appears that the 
countess herself was inadvertently the murderess of her husband :— 
her death terminates the story. —The novel belongs to the school of 
terror; midnight bells, dismal dungeons, lonely tapers, banditti, 
mutders, thunder-storms, all but supernatural horrors, conspire to 
agitate the reader. Much curiosity is excited ; and, although its gra- 
tification be protracted by supernumerary episodes, it is evcntually 
not disappointed. . te 


POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


- Art.25. Natalia and Menzikoff ; or the Conspiracy against Peter the 
Great. A Tragedy, in Five Acts. From the German of Kratter. 
Svo. pp. 200... 4s. sewed. Allen, &c. 1798. 

In this age of conspiracies, it 1s-natural that the theatre should seek 
to accommodate itself tothe fashionalle propensity, and endeavour 
"te disperse our evening listlessness by such adventures as diversify the 
‘morning newspaper. ‘The scene of the unsuccessful attempt at Re- 
volution, depicted in the play now before us, is laid in Russia, _— 
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Peter the Great. In the first act, the would-be tyrannicides concert 
a plot to strangle the sovereign.—In the second, their ambitious pro- 
jects are penetrated.—In the third, their midnight attempt is baffled 
by the court fool.—In the fourth, they are tried at full length for 
high treason, before a bench of very summary judges: when a coun- 
sellor, incognito, after a set speech, procures the acquittal of Men- 
zikoff, one of the prisoners, by discovering himself to be the emperors 
disguised.—In the fifth act, the executions take place: during the 
ceremony, proofs are produced of the innocence of one ofthe. con- 
demned, the princess Natalia. The emperor hastens to order a re- 
prieve, and is met by the mob who have rescued her themselves ; 
She is then married to Menzikoff, and the curtain drops. 


Art. 26. The Maid of Marienburg, a Drama, in Five Acts. From 
the German of Kratter. 8vo. pp. 200. 4s. sewed. Allen, &c. 
1798. 

This play is superior to the Natalia and Menzikoff of the same 
author. Some Russian soldiers have captured Chatinka the daughter 
of aclergyman at Marienburg, during the sack of the town: the 
princess Natalia takes pity on her situation, and gives her an asylum 
against military licentiousness, as her companion. ‘The emperor 
Peter the Great meets her, loves her, grants petitions to her in- 
treaties, and relaxes his despotism to please her. The father and 
brother of Chatinka set out in search of her; they trace her to the 
house of the princess Natalia; and the old man, apprehensive for his 
daughter’s chastity in a situation so perilous, insists on her return 
with him. The emperor vainly offers seductive rewards to the old 
man; Chatinka interferes, and resolutely withdraws with her father. 
The passions of Peter are now wound up to a high pitch, and he 
fetches them back by force. The virtuous firmness of Chatinka, not- 
withstanding her affection for the prince, at length brings him to the 
resolution of marrying her, and thus the piece concludes. The scenes 
between Chatinka, her father, and her brother, are often affecting : 
but a tasteless mixture of irrelevant matter occurs,—of which the fol- 
lowing may serve as a specimen ; 

‘ The Emprcror and Jacosp Moerscu. 

‘ Emperor. Wa! Jacob Moersch ! thou art welcome to Russia! 

Moersch. Welcome, my gracious Emperor ! 

Enperor. What bring you of good things from Amsterdam ? 

Moersch. A fine friendly salutation from the Burgomestres ! 

Emperor. I thank them, what are my old friends about! _ 
| Aoersch. Ha, what are they doing? they have ever some little 
matters to do to make good cheer, to preserve good arrangement 
in their affairs, and to keep the rascals in good trim 


Emperor. That’s the best business my comrades and I can have 
to do 

















Moersch. (Presenting him with a paper.) Our Burgomestres 
have sent to his Majesty the Emperor a tew dozens of artists and 
handicrafts men. 

Emperor. 'Vhat’s brave, that’s excellently done. 

Mocrsch. And a little parcel of dutch cheese. 
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Emperor. 'The Burgomestres preserve a lively remembrance of 
their old friends in Russia. : 

_Meersch. And my comrades and I well remember when the gra- 
cious Emperor said that he would do us the honour to come on 
board our vessel some eveaing, and take a piece of dutch cheese, and 
a glass of Holland gin. 

. Emperor. Agreed, I come ; speak you to your comrades that when 
you return from Kronstadt, you comeand take a dutch dinner with me. 

Moersch. Agreed, my comrades and I will certainly come 
that will rejoice the very souls of our Burgomestres, when we recount 
to them that their citizens of Amsterdam have been so honoured in 
Russia, as to have dined with his Majesty the Emperor. 

Emperor. In this particular the Burgomestres and I am of one 
~ 5 Tap that braye honest persons are the best table-companions, 

ell, are you better pleased here than at Archangel ? 

Moersch. We aye much more so, may it please your Majesty! but 
_ our mariners a vast deal less ; they curse —— pardon me for speaking it 
out plain——and wish themselves at the devil ! 

Emperor. Why so? 

Moersch. Because that in Archangel they always get treated with 
pancakes. , 

Emperor. Tell your mariners, that they shall have as many pan- 
cakes here too, as they can be able to eat! 

Moersch. How the dogs will huzza at that! 

Emperor. Now, God preserve you! 

Moersch. May God preserve your Majesty !——and not let you 

forget the evening !? [ Exit, 








AFFAIRS OF FRANCE. Tay. 


firt. 27. An Explanation of the Conduct of the French Government in 
their late Negociation with the American Commissioners. 8vo. 

6d. Ridgway. 1798. 

To disclaim, on the part of the French government, the agency 
of W, X, Y, Z, who have made so conspicuous* and mysterious a 
figure in the account of the late negociation at Paris, published b 
the American Envoys, is the object of this pamphlet. The French 
Minister, however, does not openly and explicitly deny that these 
agents were employed by him, or at least acted under the sanction of 
his name. At the most, he only insinuates that they did not act by 
authority ; and he wondeis how men employed as Commissioners from 
the United States to the. French Republic could, for a moment, per- 
mit themselves to be deceived by manceuvres barefacedly false. 

Some correspondence between the Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Mr. Gerry is subjoined ; the object of which was to obtain from Mr. 
Gerry the names of these four intriguers, as the Minister calls them. 
Mr. Gerry acknowleges that these persons did not produce to the 
Envoys, as far as he knew, any authority or document of any kind 
whatever; and after some coyness respecting the disclosure of the 
names, he at length sends to the Minister those of ¢wo of the parties, 
viz. X and Y: Z avows himself; and asto W, he having never said 
a word respecting X, and having had no share in the communication, 


Mr; 
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Mr. Gerry refuses to disclose his name. Z is M. Hauteval, author 
of this pamphlet, who, at the wish of the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, brought Mr. Gerry to the Minister’s house, when the official 
intercourse was interrupted by some difficulties of form: he appears 
to have acted only as interpreter. : 
To many English readers this publication will seem to be very 
unimportant : but tlie writer gives it as ¢ a deplorable monument of 
credulity and contradiction on the part of the Envoys; and, as far 
as it regards the American government, a still more deplorable proof 


of wanton provocation.’ Wall..e. 


Art. 28. Strictures on the American State Papers, delivered by the Pree 
sident of the United States to Congress on April 5, 1798: including the 
Official Correspondence with the American Envoys at Paris rela- 
tive to some Charges against the French Ministry, &¢. By M. 
Talleyrand, Minister of Foreign Affairs in France. 8vo. 6d. 
Jordan. 1798. 

M. Talleyrand was bound to exculpate himself from the heavy 
charge implied against him in the American account of the negocia- 
tion: but in this pamphlet he certainly has not fully cleared his cha- 
racter. Indeed, he seems rather to charge the Envoys with folly in 
supposing themselves to be deceived, than explicitly denies that he 
knew that such propositions as the Envoys mention were made. The 
Envoys state that, by means of certain persons employed in convey- 
ing informal communications between them and the French Minister, 
a proposition was made to them to pay 12,000 livres to be distributed 
for purposes of corruption. M. Talleyrand, in reply, says that the 
Envoys acted absurdly in holding communication with persons not 
authorised by the Government; and he attributes to the impropriety 
of which they had been guilty in not communicating personally with 
him, the attempt which was made by the intriguers W, X, Y, Z ta 
impose on them. As to his own connexion with these intriguefs, he. 
only says that ¢ men in his situation are obliged to receive and to 
listen to a number of persons who are far from enjoying any share in 
their confidence, without having. any. means of preventing the abuse 
they ma‘ make of these unmeaning and insignificant visits to promote 
their own interested views,’ 

So far it remains doubtful to what extent the intriguers had been 
countenanced by M. Talleyrand: but then comes the letter of Z, 
annexed to this defence of the Minister. He avows himself to be 
HauTeva., and to have been directed by the Minister to convey to 
the Envoys an intimation that he would be glad to see them personally. 
Mr. Pinckney and Mr. Marshali refused: but Mr. Gerry went on 
the next day with M. Hauteval to the Minister ; who mentioned to 
them how acceptable it would be to France if they purchased at par 


15 or 16 millions of Batavian inscriptions. At the close of this: 


conversation, Talleyrand again commissioned Hauteval to repeat to 
the other Envoys the substance of what had passed. Here, then, it 


appears that one of those whom the Minister calls intriguers was 


commissioned by him to treat with the Envoys. Another of the 
intriguers, Y, also has declared himself to be Mr. Bellamy, of Ham- 
hyr ‘ He says that he had been invited by a friend to speak with 
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the Minister on the subject of facilitating peace. He did so, and 
the Minister employed 4:m also to treat with Gerry and the rest. It 
appears that he had three interviews with the Envoys, in which 
he communicated to them several propositions to serve as a basis 
of a treaty: but that in none of these was there any mention 
of the 12,000 livres ; and he speaks of the proposal of purchasing the 
Batavian inscriptions as hisown. He even states that, finding these 
intermediate negociations ineffectual, he entreated Mr. Gerry to ask 
for a personal interview with the Minister,and actually accompanied him 
to the house of the latter, where Mr. Gerry repeated to the Minister 
ALL the propositions which had been made to the Envoys. ‘To this 
the Minister replied that ¢ the instructions given by Mr. Bellamy were 
exact, and that Mr. Gerry might always rely upon them.’ Thus it 
appears that the Minister employed favo of the negociators, and ac- 
tually accredited Mr. Bellamy in the presence of Mr. Gerry ; and yet 
Mr. Gerry himself says, in his letter annexed to this pamphlet, that 
*“* to his knowlege the intriguers did not produce any authority, any 
document of any kind whatever.” 

We observe many other contradictions in these accounts. M. M. 
Hauteval and Bellamy both mention themselves as being each the 
person who introduced Mr. Gerry to the Minister. Mr. Bellamy too 
contradicts himself, for he says at one time that ‘¢ lis proposals to the 
Envoys came only from himself,’’ and yet he boasts that the Minister 
allowed “ he had given his instructions exactly.” 

. On the whole, it must be allowed that the American Envoys have 
conducted themselves very incautiously and aukwardly in the negocia- 
tion. The shuffling of M. Talleyrand, however, and the contra- 
dictory stories of his agents, make it highly probable that there was 


fou! play at the bottom. Watt..e 


RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL. 


Art. 29. The Layman’s Address to the Clergy of England; humbly 
submitted to the Perusal of every Gentleman in the Kingdom. By 

a Friend to the Church Establishment. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 

The important subjects of this short treatise are discussed with 
great candour, sobriety, and soundness of argument. ‘The writer 
considers, as detrimental to the interests of the religion of this country, 
pluralities,non-residence, the small stipends paid to curates, and the cir- 
cumstance of many villages being deprived of the residence even of the 
curate. He censures very justly the preposterous instances of a bishop 
presiding at the head of a college, as occupying two important trusts 
incompatible with each other; and he condemns the translation of 
bishops. —Unwilling to lose the benefit which might arise from these 
observations being submitted to the clergy at large in mege deelama- 
tion, the author has produced some extraordinary facts, in one dio- 
cese, of the small salaries paid to the curates from their respective 
non-resident pastors : | 

‘ Since these pages were written, a statement of grievances has 
been put into my hands. I amat liberty to transcribe it; but wish- 
ing to avoid any thing personal, shall mention neither the names of 
the livings, nor that of the western diocese in which they are situated. 


I will 
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J will only observe, that since the passing of the Curates’-Bill, a visit- 
ation has been held, but not a single syllable transpired on the subject. 


Parish. Value. Stipend. Surp.. Fees. 
Ist, £-300 £30 0 O +410 0 
2d. 280 26 00 I 10 0 
3d. 340 50 0 O I-15 0 
4th. 800* 40 0 O 410 0 
5th. 450 39 0 QO 20a 
6th. 500 40 0 O 415 0 
7th. 300 35 0 O 610 0 
8th. 320 39 0 O 110 oO 
oth. 200 390 0 O o [3:6 
loth. 300 39 0 O i 5 0 
11th. 340 247 6 210 0 


Here we have eleven livings, of the annual value of 4130]. The 
whole duty is performed for 4071. 178. 6d. Now it will be asked 
by the man of independency, Does the payment of the overplus, 
37221. 2s. 6d. for ease, (and I had almost said for indolence,) assist 
the cause of Religion? Consider this well.’ 


Art. 30. dn Attempt to recover the Original Reading of 1 Sam. xiii. 1+ 
To which is added, An Inquiry into the Duration of Solomon’s 
Reign. Interspersed with Notes on various Passages of Scripture. 
By John Moore, LL.B. Minor Canon of St, Paul’s. vo. 
pp- 81. 2s. Rivingtons. 1797. 

Coinciding in opinion with many of the most judicious commenta- 
tors on the Old Testament, Mr. Moore imagines that some injury 
has happened to the passage of Scripture concerning which he here 
writes ; which, he says, when hterally rendered, informs us that 
‘¢ Saul was one year old when he began to reign, and reigned two 
years over Israel ;’? that some corruption has crept into it seen’s evi- 
dent to him from this circumstance ; that, if understood according to 
its plain grammatical construction, it expresses what cannot possibly 
be true; and that no satisfaction is to be had from the various at- 
tempts that have been made to interpret and explain it. Mr. M, 
conceives, from analogy, that the passage was intended by the writer 
to inform us of Saul’s age when he began his reign, and the number of 
years during which he continued to sway the sceptre: but that, through 
some accident, the numeral which expressed Saul’s age has been 
dropped, and that some mistake has been made in that which pointed 
out the duration of his reign. ‘ Now it happens fortunately for us, 
(adds Mr. M.) that, with respect to the numeral which was in- 
tended to express the length of Saul’s reign, we have the best au- 
thority for altering 9 Ry, two, into Dy, forty; for St. Paul, 
in the discourse which he delivered in the synagogue at Antioch, and 
in which he gives a short sketch of the history of the Israelites, from 
their crigin to the time of David, says expressly that Saul reigned 
forty years. Acts, xiii, 21.’ 

We are convinced, with our author, that the biblical historian 
meant to use the same form of phraseology with that which he em- 
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ploys on similar occasions ; namely, to mark the age of Saul at the 
commencement of his reign, and the number of years during which 


he reigned over Israel. Te. has been suggested that the words of the 


first comma, 9355 NW 13w* TI, conformably to the genius 


of the Hebrew language, which calls, for example, an arrow, the 
son of a bow; a very fruitful hill, the horn of the son of oil; might sig- 
nify, when spoken of a king, that his reign was the son of a years 
that is, that he had reigned one year complete. Then the words 
Sey ado pay mer odes Sinus maw ty might 
be translated: ‘* Saul had now been king one year complete: and 
when he had reigned two years over Israel, he chose him three thou- 
sand men, &c.:’’—but, besides that this could scarcely be justified 
by any analogical construction, what connection is there between the 
two members of the sentence’? ‘* Saul had been a king one year; 
and when he had’ been a king two years, he chose, &c.”? We should 
naturally expect that either the first comma ought to be excluded al- 
together, or that the when should be placed immediately after it, and 
the second comma omitted. . 

It must be confessed that the foregoing solution of the difficulty 
in question js ingenious, though we cannot pronounce it to be new. 
—— others, Schultzé chinks that the text, as it now stands, may 
be de 
Saulus (cum iterum rex ungeretur); cum vero (iterum unctus) duos annos 
regnasset, elegit,”’? &c. The second member of the sentence might, 
insulated, bear this translation, especially if the word Saul were not 
repeated before the word ¢hose: but, considered together with the 
context as they are here arranged, the words cannot, in our opinion, 
admit such a meaning; although Houbigant, Dathé, and others, 
have so rendered them ; since every one ‘must be convinced that the 
historian here intended to employ the same mode of speech which he 
uses uniformly on the like occasions. 


The Vulgate seems rather to favour the interpretation suggested 


5 


above, by saying: ‘* Fi/ius unius anni erat Saul cum regnare cepisset, 


duobus autem annis regnavit super Israel. Et elegit sibi Saul,” &c. 
Junius and Tremellius perhaps have it better: “* Agens primum annum 
Schaul in regno suo (duobus autem annis regngvit super Jsraelem) elegit 
sibi Schaul tria millia ex Ifsraelitis,” &c.: but, then, “what shall we 
make of the parenthiaca¥ words? 

On the whole, we are clearly of opinion, with Castalio, Michaelis, 


Deederlein, Geddes, &c. that some words have been dropped out of 


the text in both members (except in one Greek reading, which has 
thirty years for the former number) ; and, with Mr. Moore, we see 
no word more likely to have met with this accident in the second, than 
the word forty: which has for it the authority of Josephus as well as 


that of Payl. Perhaps forty-two may be the precise number : for it’ 


is well known that odd years after decades are sometimes omitted by 
Hebrew chronologists. 


In conclusion, we shall only observe that Mr. Moore has made the 


most of this small portion of Scripture, for a prodigious display of 
pook-learning about antient MSS., versions Syriac, Arabic, and 
. Spanish 3 


ended, and explained thus: ‘ Annum fermé in regno egerat 
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Spanish; with tables subjoined of the Hebrew words that are criti- 
cally considered in these dissertations, and a string of texts exegeti- 
cally mentioned in them, with the usual alarm about negligent 
copyists and ignorant scribes ; interspersed throughout with erudite 
quotations from Kagbag, Shagbag, and all the rabble rout of rab- 
bies, of the Mishna and Gemara, of both the Targums, Onkelos 
and Jonathan, the Chaldee paraphrast Abulpharagius, (or, as some 
ef our literati chuse to write his name Aboul ’] Pharag,) and the 
hosts of Polyglotts and Mikrobresbutikons ;—and the whole of the 
stupendous labour is, with great sclemnity and propriety, dedicated 


to the right reverend and reverend the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, London. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 3i. Selections from the most celebrated Foreign Literary Fournals 
gnd other periodical Publications. 8vo. 2 Vols. 16s. Boards. 
Debrett. 1798. 

In our account of the Varieties of Literature, (vol. xix. p. 472.) 
we apologized for allotting so short an article to so interesting a pub- 
lication ; and we intimated the intention, when we should be less en- 
cumbered with a pressure of materials, to borrow for our own pages 
some of its amusing contents. We regret that this time of leisure 
and room is not yet arrived. : 

Of these two new volumes, (for the alteration of title has in no- 
thing affected the plan,) the more valuable parts consist in the papers 
by Professor Meiners, (concerning whom see Rev. vol. xxii. p. 526.) 
which are various, instructive, learned, and condensed ; in the account 
by Jagemann of the state of commerce, art, and science, in Tus- 
cany, which is well digested ; and in the historic dissertations con- 
cerning Russia by Schloetzer, whose erudition and good sense are 
alike prominent. 

These Selections are made with judgment, and translated with 
fidelity. 


Art. 32. 4 Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Lord Chief Fustice 
Kenyon, complaining of Injustice, and pointing out the Danger 
to Society from Perjury, and the Facility with which the loose and 
equivocal Testimony of Servants may destroy the Peace of private 
Families. By A. Hook, Esq. 4to. pp.20. 18. Murray and 
Highley. 1798. 

In~our xiith and xxiid vols. N.S. may be found an account of 
those transactions which have occasioned the present publication. In 


February 1793, Captain Campbell brought an action against Major- 


Hook for criminal conversation with the plaintiff’s wife, who was 
niece to the defendant, and the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff 
with 30ool. damages. In consequence of this verdict, Captain Camp- 
bell instituted proceedings in Doctors’ ‘Commons, and obtained a di- 
vorce ad mensd et thoro. Major Hook, in a defence which he pub- 
lished snon after the trial, denied the whole charge brought. against 
him, and imputed perjury to all those witnesses by whose testimony 
the charge was supported. The present letter, addressed to Lord 
Kenyon, before whom the cause was tried at Guildhall, contains 
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many solemn assertions of the Major’s innocence. ‘The oceurrence js. 
very extraordinary, and presents us with a choice of difficultics. We 
must believe either that four witnesses have perjured themselves, with- 
out any evident reason) or direct interest to influeace their conduct ; 


or that Major Hook has been guilty of an incestuous commerce with 


his near relation, and of repeated instances of deliberate falsehood in 
asserting the contrary. Each supposition is disgraceiul to human na- 
ture; and we must rejoice that, in so difficult a situation, it is not 





necessary for us de pass judgment. SR. 


Art. 33. Historical Account of the most celebrated Voyages, Travels, 
and Discoveries, from the Time of Columbus to the present Period. 
By William Mavor, LL.D. 20 Vols. Small 12me. zt. sos, 
sewed. Newbery. ) 
Dr, Mavor remarks that, ¢ of the grand works on this subject, in 

our language, which can be named im a collective: and respectable 
light, the last, viz. ‘ Astley’s Voyages and Travels,’ was ‘published 
upwards of half a century ago.’ Since that period, ‘ singlé voyages 
and travels have been multiplied to an amazing degree; and as the 
Jast enquirer has always the best chance of obtaining excellence; 
whatever relates to manners, to soil, to climate, to produce, to natu- 
ral or artificial curiosities, 1s most advantageously viewed through the 
medium of recent publications.? He truly adds that the expence at- 
tending the purchase of all, the time requisite to read them all, andthe 
little interest which general readers can take in particular parts, ren- 
der such a selection desirable ¢ as might satisfy without fatiguing, 
and convey the most requisite information at a price too limited to be 
burdensome.’ 

Such considerations, it appears, have induced Dr. Mavor to give 
an historical account of the most celebrated and interesting voyages, 
travels, discoveries, &c. divested, as far as possible, of technical 
phrases and cumbrous minutie. ¢ Our plan,’ he observes, ¢ is to 
concentrate the wide range of publications on this subject into a nar- 
row compass, and to deliver them in uniform diction and connected 
narrative ; to preserve every circumstance that can amuse or instruct; 
to entertain the fancy, and to humanize the heart. Character and 
incident are the principal traits we wish to seize ; and by apt reflec- 
tions to make man the friend of man, is our leading aim; and, though 
we do not despair of success, we are animated hy more honourable 
motives than those which can arise from a wish to gratify victous 
taste, or conciliate worthless favour. We confess we have written 
with an eye to youthful innocence and female delicacy. Our pages, 
therefore, we trust, will not offend, should they fail to please.’ 

The first ten volumes of this collection are devoted to naval adven- 
tures; the last of this number is styled miscellaneous, as contalnin 
accounts of shipwrecks, and other particulars which could not with 
propriety be introduced among the preceding narratives. —Travels 
occupy the remainder of the work; of which the twentieth volume, 
corresponding with the tenth, records a few affecting incidents and 
striking enterprizes, which could not so conveniently be inserted else- 
where. Among the editor’s remarks which here occur, on a retros: 


spective view of the work, we select the following paragraph : =~ 
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© For what we have done, and for what we have not done, we are 

‘aware that we are liable to animadversion, and that different opinions 
‘will arise. * Our selection embraces as wide a field as our limits would 
perinit ; and works of established reputation have generally been pre- 
ferred; but in our wish to collect ‘ome rays of information from 
‘every quarter of the globe, we have sometimes been obliged to have 
recourse to what was less excellent. Our uniform object was to in- 
crease the fund of gencral knowledge ; yet we are sensible it is im- 

“possible to please every taste in the materials we have chosen; or, 
‘within ‘the compass prescribed, to include every work deserving at- 
tention. On this subject no two persons will perhaps think alike ; 
and therefore we only crave the indulgence which we are ready to 
allow.’ 

It has appeared to us that the best method of presenting a view of 
this work to our readers was that of making a few extracts from 
Dr. Mavor’s own advertisements ; which we have accordingly done. 
It will scarcely be expected that we should have so attentively pe- 
rused these twenty volumes, as to appreciate exactly their merits: 
but,“in general, we think that they accord with Dr. M.’s own re- 
marks. Some defects will no doubt occasionally offer themselves to 
the eye of the attentive reader: but, on the whole, we esteem it a 
seasonable, acceptable, and useful performance, particularly adapted 
for the assistance and information of youth ;—though by no means 
confined to the juvenile class; since persons of every age may consult 
and peruse it to great advantage and entertainment. The compile- 
ment is embellished with a variety of engravings. 


~ 


POLITICAL, &9c. 


Art. 34. An Address to the Proprietors of the Bank of England. 
3d Edit. With Additions. By A. Allardyce, Esq. M.P. one 
of the Proprietors of the Bank of England. 4to. 9s. Boards. 
Richardson. 1798. 

At a general court of the proprietors of the Bank of England, 
held 14th Dec. 1797, the author of this Address moved: ‘ that 
there be laid before this court an account of the charge of managing 
the business of the governor and company of the Bank of England : 
an account of the expence of building ; and an account of all other ex- 
pences incurred by the governor and company from the 1oth Oct. 1787 
to the roth Oct. 1797, distinguishing the different years and the par- 
ticulars under their respective heads.”? No arguments were used to 
‘prove the impropriety of the motion, but it was stifled by moving 
the previous question, which was carried. 

Mr. Allardyce now announces his intention of bringing forwards, 
at a future general court, another motion. 

‘© That there be laid before the court an account of the general 
state and condition of the corporation, with an account of the iacome 
and expenditure for the half-year immediately preceding ; and that a 
dividend of ail the profits, benefits, and advantages, arising out of 
the management of the said corporation for the said half-year, (the 
charges of managing the business of the said governor and company 
only excepted, ) shall be made to and for the use of all the members 


of 
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of the said corporation for the time being, rateably and in proportion 
to each member’s share and interest in the common and principal 
stock of the governor and company of the Bank of England, as re- 
quired by the statute of the 7th year of Queen Anne, chapter vii. 
section 63.” : 

This, he insists, cannot decently be put to the vote, as the cited 
act of parliament commands compliance. 

The Appendix contains very curious, important, and not elsewhere 
accessible papers relative to the stoppage of the Bank —Conversations 
and Correspondence with the Minister, Examinations of the Direc- 
tors before the Privy Council, Report of the Lords’ Committee of 
Secrecy, Accounts of Exports and Imports, Produce of Taxes, 
Money coined, Monies advanced by the Bank, Amount of Treasury 
Bills, Amount of Bank-notes in circulation, Charter of the Bank, 
Extracts from Acts of Parliament relative thereto, and from the Bye- 
laws of the Company, &c. : 

A short Postscript follows this valuable compilation of instructive 
documents, in which the author thus gives his opinion : 

© I believe it will not be very difficult to prove, that the connection 
between Government and the Bank is disadvantageous to both parties, 
very prejudicial to the public in general, and to the ovale and 
manufacturing interests in particular, and that the funds of the Bank 
ought to have been left unfettered and unincumbered, to give facility 
to commercial operations, thereby giving an additional active capital 
to the country, which, by producing materials for exportation, would 
have turned the balance of trade into our favour, and with it the tide 
of exchange, which would have brought an influx of gold and silver ; 
all of which, except what was absorbed by the circulation of the 
country, would have glided into the coffers of the Bank. 

¢ For every million, which the Bank advanced to Government, it 
thought proper to withdraw so much from mercantile discounts, or 
from other operations which would have been equally advantageous 
to the state and to itself.’ 

Independence of spirit, and the industrious pursuit of sound ine 
formation, characterize this work, and entitle the author to the 


thanks of the public. 


Art. 35. The Crimes of Democracy. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Faulder. 1798. 


It would not be easy rightly to guess the object of this pamphlet 
from its title. It isa plausible but superficial composition, designed 
to prove that the wat with France originally was, and continues to 
be, necessary ; that the increase of the national debt has been more 
than compensated by the increased commerce and wealth of the 
country ; and that, notwithstanding the present power of our ene- 
mies,—should they escape our watchful fleets,—they will ¢ fall a cer- 
tain, if not an easy prey to our brave soldiers, fighting in defence of 
every thing they hold dear—their Religion and Liberty.’ The title 
of this pamphlet, compared with the contents of it, reminds us of the 
French Preacher who delivered a discourse on ‘ the love of God,” 
from the text * Peter’s wife’s mother lay ill of a fever.” 


Art. 
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Art. 36. The State of the Nation with respect to its Public Funded 
Debt, Revenuc, and Disbursements, comprized in the Reports of 
the Select Committee of Finance, appointed by the House of 
Commons, to examine and state the total Amount of the Public 
Debts, and of Interest and Charges attending the same as they 
stood the 5th of January 1797 ; particularizing the Receipts and 
Disbursements of the several undermentioned Oilices, viz. Treasury, 
Exchequer, Secretary of State, Custom-house, Excise-office, 
Stamp-oflice, Post-office, Tax-office, War-office, Ordnance-office, 
Barrack-office, T'ransport-office, Admiralty-board, Salt-office, 
Hackney-Coach Office, Hawkers and Pedlars Office, Pensions, 
Salaries, and Fees Office, First Fruits and Tenths Office, Bank of 
England and South Sea Company ; the Names of the superior 
Officers and Clerks in each Department, their Salaries and Fees, 
together with the Amount of whatever additional Salaries or Pen- 
sions they receive from other Situations paid by the Public. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 12s. sewed. Symonds, &c. 1798. 

Of these volumes, the first contains seven reports on the several 
subjects of Public Funds, Unfunded Debt, Collection of Customs, 
Collection of Excise, Stamp-office, and Post-office.—Annexed to 
each report is an Appendix containing the official documents and the 
evidence on which the report is founded. 

The second volume contains reports on the T'ax-office, Salt-office, 
Hawkers’ and Pedlars’ Office, Hackney-Coach Office, Duties on 
Pensions, Salaries, and Fees, First Fruits, Expenditure of the Pub- 
lic Revenue, Treasury, Secretaries of State, Admiralty and Navy 
Boards, and Navy and Marine Pay Offiee, Transport Office, the Se- 
cretary at War, Comptrollers of Army Accounts and Pay-Master 
General ; with an Appendix, as in the first vol. to each report. 

The three remaining reports on the Exchequer-office, the Ord- 
nance-office, and the Barrack Department, with the concluding re- 
marks of the Committee, are reserved for a subsequent publication. 

Though it does not strike us that the perusal of these reports can 
be either very useful or very gratifying to the generality of readers, 
¥et to those who are fond of statistical inquiries it will certainly 
prove very acceptable. The great variety of matter which they con- 
tain is well arranged; and in some of the reports a considerable 
portion of financial sagacity is displayed. 

Those who have much to do with the public offices may find in 
these reports a variety of useful information respecting the constitu- 
tion of them, and the fees payable to the officers.x—If the public 
creditor could be conceived to derive either pleasure or advantage, 
from seeing * how many fluctuations his funded property has under- 


gone in so short a time,’ we would recommend to Aim also a perusal 
of these reports. 


Art. 37. The Reports of the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Finance, as presented to that House; containing an Accontnt 
of the Public Funded Debt, Taxes, Unfunded Debt, &c. ; includ- 
ing the present State of the following Public Offices, with the 
Measures that may be adopted for reducing the Public Expendi- 

Post-office, —- 
alt. 


ture, &c.—Customs, Excise, Stamp-oifice, 
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Salt-office, Hawkers and Pedlars Office, Duties on Pensions, &cs 
First Fruits and Tenths, Expenditure of the Public Revenue, 
‘Treasury, Secretaries of State, Admiralty, Navy Board, Nav 
Pay-oflice, Transport-office, Secretary at War, Comptrollers of 
Army Accounts, Pay-Master General, Barrack-office, Ordnance- 
office, Auditing Accounts of the Public Receipt and Expendi- 
ture, Exchequer, &c.—Ordered to be printed 31st March 1797. 
Svo. pp. 30. 5s. sewed... Debrett. 1798. 
“The length of the above title supersedes the necessity of a preface, 
explanatory of the nature and object of this work. ‘The report, as 
here published, is incapable of abridgment, being itself merely a 
precis; and that not altogether satisfactory ; because innumerable 
apers are mentioned as presented by the Committee, but are not 
inserted in the present abstract... Such as the performance is, 
however, it cannot fail of being esteemed as a work of. political 
curiosity, and of importance to all who have not an opportunity 
of inspecting more copious documents. If it exhibits the vast mag- 
nitude of our incumbrances and expences, it also shews the pro- 
portional greatness of our industry and resources. 

These reports are drawn up with precision and perspicuity. 
Many useful hints are-offered for diminishing the public expenditure ; 
but, in general, it may be remarked that those who batten on the 
emoluments of office have not much to dread from the parsimony of 
the Committee. They report that the profits of comptrollers of army 
accounts, &c. cannot be diminished without hurting the public 
service. That men who exceed in useful talents, the acquisition of 
which requires long and studious application, should meet with a 
liberal recompence, will readily be allowed: but that those, whose 
‘employments require little other accomplishment than a competent 
skill in common arithmetic, should enjoy incomes of toool. or 
15001. per ann. is what we cannot understand. It is equally incom. 
prehensible to us that a first clerk or under-secretary should be at 
any time deemed fairly entitled to nearly 20,000l. per ann.; or that such 
a person, should his modesty and conscious merit incline him to accept 
of such enormous emoluments, should be allowed to receive them. 
We are happy to find that several very material abuses are to be cor- 
rected in future. 


Art. 38. The Theory of the National Debt, with Observations on the 
Land Tax, and the present_Situation of Stockholders. -8vo. 6d. 
Jordan. 
aA very ample discussion of this difficult subject could not be com- 

prised within the limits of so small a pamphlet :—nothing more than 

a few obvious thoughts could be expected, and nothing more is given. 

The writer applies himself to shew that the public debt impoverishes 

the nation, by turning the wealth of the monied interest from the 

support of productive industry to that of the unproductive labour of 
soldiers and sailors. Supposing the capital of the kingdom to be 

900,000,000l, of which 300,cc0,cool. only are in the hands of the 

roductive labourers, and 100,000,000]. in possession of the monied 
men, he estimates at 11,000,ocol. the annual loss of wealth to the 
| 6 nation, 
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nation, by diverting this capital of the monied men from the pré- 
ductive labourers, to whom it would naturally be lent, and throwing 
it into the hands of Government, who occupy it in the support of 
unproductive labour. This loss, ie contends; is now actually in- 
curred every year. ‘T'o save that part of it which is occasioned by 
the expence of tax-gatherers, the medium by which the interest of 
the debt is transferred from the productive labourers to the stock- 
holders, he proposes that those productive labourers should pay in by 
instalments their proportion of the principal debt, through the me- 
dium of Government ; the consequetice of which would be that they 
would borrow it again of the stockholders on their own private ac- 
count, and thus the monied interest would receive the interest of 
their property without putting the nation to the expence of collecting 
it by taxes. The present measure of selling the land tax to the 
landholders, he considers as a partial execution of this plan——We 
agree with the author, when he allows that there are some strong 


objections to this scheme. Wall ek, 


Art. 39. A Letter to the Author of the Considerations upon the State of 
Public Affairs at the Commencement of the Year 1798. Translated 
from the French of M. de Calonne, &c. &e. Ke. 8vO. Ise 
Hatchard. 

Several very interesting observations on the necessity and the means 
of carrying on the war against France occur in this pamphlet. On 
the publication to the author of which this letter is addressed, M. 
Calonne pronounces a very flattering eulogium: but he thinks that, 
in merely proving the continuance of the war with France to be 
essential to the interest of England, that work has only /a/faccom- 
plished what its author had, or ought to have had in view; namely, 
* to shew in what manner the war may be continued so as to pro- 
duce advantages proportioned to the evils it inflicts, and how to ma- 
nage that this necessary calamity may not become an go cala- 
mity.? Carried on as the war at present is, however Great Britain 
may swell her naval triumphs or increase her distant possessions, she 
must ultimately be exhausted by the continuance of her extraordi- 
nary'efforts. France will not, he thinks, be induced to make peace 
by the loss of her colonial possessions ; for she knows that these are 
taken but to be restored. She is much more solicitous about those 
acquisitions which, by rounding her frontiers, confirm her most real 
power, and enable her to execute a plan of universal innovation. ‘To 
continue, then, merely a naval war, and to depend on time for a dis- 
solution of the power of France, is, in the opinion of M. de Cas 
lonne, the most destructive policy. The maxim that ‘“ nothing 
violent is lasting,’”? applied to France, has already deceived us for 
eight years; during which, the progression of our affairs has been 
from bad to worse ; and, if we depend on it, they will be brought to 
irretrievable ruin. Time, he contends, is the enemy of England, 
and the ally of France ; and he gives two reasons why the continu- 
ance of the war by England alone must be much more injurious to 
her than to her enemy: the one, that a long interruption of the 
commercial relations of two countries is more detrimental to that 
country which has the greater commerce, than to that which has the 
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less; the other, that at present the expence of the war to England 
annually is 20 millions; the expence to France, in what concerns her 
hostilities or her threats against England, is not_more than two mil- 
lions beyond the ordinary charges of her marine. Such a war, car- 
ried on singly by England against an agricultural and warlike nation, 
—at this time amounting to 33 millions of inhabitants, whose youn 
men have no other profession, inclination, or resource, than that of 
arms,—must be fatal. 

To hinder a continental peace, then, and to revive a new coalition, 
M. de Calonne thinks, should be now the great object ; and he does 
not deem this impossible. ‘To accomplish it, he recommends a strict 
attention to the exterior relations of France, and equal vigilance in 
watching whatever passes in the interior of that country: he sug- 
gests the propriety of procuring, at any expence, a knowlege of the 
real disposition which begins to manifest itself in the armies of that 
« ill-ordered empire, soon to be given up to military power ;’ and he 
hopes that Ministers have not failed to employ invisible agents, who 
are able to find out and seize every favourable appearance which can 
present itself. He rests much on the animosities and dissensions 
which are fomenting in France ; and he urges us to apply the match 
‘to this inflammable matter. 

With respect to the coalition of other powers against France, he 
treats as the chimera of a speculator all hope of a general war: but 
he does not despair that at least Austria, Prussia, and England, may 
ence again form a triple alliance against the common enemy. 

In this picture of the probable issue of the war, carried on as it 
now is by Great Britain alone, there is little, very little indeed, te 
cherish hope. M. de Calonne himself seems to rest every thing ona 


new confederacy :—but of that, what is the prospect ? Wall.e 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 40. Pyreached in the West Church, Aberdeen. April 17, 1796. 
On Occasion of the Death of the very Rev. Dr. George Camp- 
bell, late Principal and Professor of Divinity in Marischal College. 
By William Laureace Brown, D. D. &c. 8vo. 1s. Robinsons. 


Dr. Campbell’s merits as an able defender of Christianity are well 
known; and this tribute of respect to his memory, by a man s0 
capable of appreciating learning and piety, will be read with plea- 
sure. ‘The loss of friends, estimable for their talents and worth, 18 
an affliction which requires every consolation that religion can afford 5 
and though much has been written on the subject, it is not yet ex 
hausted: at least we may say that, if the arguments in the diss 
sourse before us be not new, they are placed in such a striking lights 
and adorned by an eloquence so persuasive, that they cannot but recon- 
cile serious and reflecting minds to the dispensations of Providence $ 
however contrary they may be to the fond indulgence of their hopesy 
and to the pursuit of those objects in which they feel the deepest i+ 
terest. 

The opening of this discourse contains truths which cannot be too 
frequently inculeated, and which we have seldom seen so happily 
expressed : 


¢ The 
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© The thoughts of God, my brethren, are not our thoughts, nor his 
ways, our ways *. The Lord seeth not as man seeth. Man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the beart+. Man is 
either captivated by the gaudy ornaments and the delusive pleasures, 
or devoted to the idle business, of the world. But, these are, in 
the sight of God, vanity and vexation of spirit. In his estimation, 
siothing is valuable, but that which he hath constituted immortal, or 
which contributes to the happiness of immortal existence. In those 
pleasures which we so intemperately desire, in that distinction which 
we so fondly court, those possessions which we so eagerly pursue, and 
those occupations in which we so assiduously engage, in order to ob- 
tain them, infinite wisdom behelds the depravation of our taste, the 
degradation of our nature, the perversion of our affections, the 
abuse of our faculties, the bane of our happiness. When we acquire 
jufter notions of the objects of our desires, and learn to seek happi- 
ness, where only it can be found, in the improvement of our immortal 
part, in the acquirements of understanding, or in the amendment and 
purification of the soul, we soon perceive and acknowledge the com- 
parative insignificance of every thing external, and the inherent ex- 
cellence and dignity of piety and virtue. Then, the noblest and most 
pleasing object of contemplation is that which is exhibited in the life 
of a good man; and the most precious of all possessions is the capa- 
eity of exhibiting it. When we further consider the extensive utility 
of a great and virtuous character; the beneficent influence which it 
sheds by its active exertions for the good of mankind, by the wise 
and salutary precepts which it inculcates, and by the amiable example 
which it affords, we naturally wish it to continue for ever on the earth, 
and deplore its removal, as a singular calamity. When we feel, in 
ourselves, the inclination, and the capacity of doing good, and are 
eonscious that we have successfully exerted our abilities for this pur- 
pose, we are unwilling to think of leaving the theatre of our benefi- 
cence, and would gladly possess the power of prolonging our earthl 
existence for the benefit of our brethren. Thus, the desire of life 
may be suggested, not only by that natural aversion from dissolution, 
which is implanted in the breast of man, but also by the noblest prin- 
ciples of our souls.” 

What the learned preacher has here said, with respect to the cha- 
racter of his excellent prEDECESSOR, is honorable both to the de- 
ceased and to the encomiast. 


Art. 41. The proper Method of defending Religious Truth, in Times of 
prevailing Infidelity. Preached before the Synod of Aberdeen 
Oct. 11, 1796. By William Laurence Brown, D. D. Principal of 
Marischal College. 8vo. 1s. Robinsons. 

The subject of this sermon is highly important, and the ingenious 
author has treated ‘it in a manner deserving of our warmest commenda- 
tion.— The following animated description of the daring attempts of 
the enemies of Christianity cannot but be interesting to every mind 
which is impressed with a sense of religion and virtue : 

‘ Long were these pernicious efforts confined to the closets of the 
studious ; and if they produced any sensible effects, these principally 
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consisted in unhinging the faith of those who were destitute either 


of ingenuity to detect, or of patience to examine the fallacious 
grounds of sophistical argument. The profligate, who wished to 


remove all restraint from their conduct—the opulent, who desired to 


enjoy their wealth without fear of a future account—the arrogant 
and presumptuous, who aimed at the empty distinction of singularity 
-—all these readily embraced the sophistical conclusions of infidelity, 
andl took, on the trust of illustrious names, what flattered their pas. 
sions, and saved them the trouble of all further enquiry about re- 
ligion. 

_ © Of late, the destructive spirit of infidelity has taken a wider 
range.—It aims at more extensive conquests, and, adapting its arms 
to the new warfare in which it is engaged, lays aside the pomp and 
parade of learning, assumes a popular garb, and endeavours to lead 
captive those understandings which it before despised, and to alienate, 
from Christ, those affections which it pretended to leave under his 
servile and superstitious yoke. “Animated with the tyranny, as with 
the ambition, of conquest, it has employed its usurped power, where- 
ever it has been established, in the most cruel acts of oppression, per- 
secuted under the guise of religious freedom, and sanctioned, by the 
name of philosophy, the violation of every principle of natural jus- 
tice. As the strongest evidence has been exhibited of a deep-rooted 


aversion to the religion of Christ, we cannot doubt that its enemies 


ardently wish to extirpate its profession, wherever their power may 
extend. An awful and alarming erisis this !—which seems to call for 
unremitting vigilance, and the most active exertions, to preserve and 
maintain that precious gift .of heaven, which is our present comfort, 
and our future salvation. "The Church of Christ is, indeed, built on-a 
rock, and the gates of bell shail never prevail against it. But, while 
we repose, with implicit confidence, in the over-ruling providence of 
God, this very confidence itself will stimulate our most assiduous 
endeavours in the discharge of our duty, and the fulfilment of our 
sacred trust.’ | 

As the best means of opposing these adversaries of our faith, we 
are recommended first to satisfy ourselves of the truth of the religion 
which we profess, by a careful and impartial examination of its doc- 
trines :—when we have obtained this.conviction, it is our duty to 
enforce its dictates by exhortation and reproof, and yet more by 
example. Vice should never escape animadversion; and, in our endea- 
yours to correct mistaken opinions, even if of a dangergus nature, 
mildness and gentleness are rightly judged by our author to be more effi- 
cacious than harshness and severity. Above all, he advises, in preaching 
and exhortation, that earnestness and that warmth which seem to be 
the effect of sincerity, and to which Enthusiasts are so much iny 
debted for their succéss. 

The conclusion of the discourse has something in it so pious, just, 
and rational, and at the same time holds up such encouragement to 
those who exert themselves in the cause of Christianity, that we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of quoting it. 


¢ Ye, then, who know, and value, and maintain, pure and un- 


defiled religion ; who perceive and acknowledge the miserable condi- 
tion of man, deprived of the pardon, the succour, and the animating 
. prospects, 
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prospects, which the gospel affords; who rejoice in the renovation, 
the present comfort, and the eternal felicity, which it produces; 
who sincerely and ardently wish to diffuse, more and more, among 
your fellow men, its blessed and divine mfluences-———-be not dis- 
gouraged, undertake the glorious work, and exult in the prospect 
that opens before you! 
‘The divine wisdom, goodness, and power are pledged for your 
success. The cause, in which you are engaged, is that of your 
heavenly father, and, as the Saviour, whose religion you endeavour 
to confirm and extend, has already overcome all the powers.of dark- 
ness; so, your efforts, or those of your followers, will ultimately 
prevail. If your own career must be closed before the palm of 
victory is obtained, the holy flame, which you have kindled, will 
not be extinguished, but will burn, with new warmth, and light, in 
the hearts to which you shall have communicated it; and your me- i 
mory shall be blessed by remote generations.—God’s day shall, at 
last, shine in full splendor! The kuowledge of the Lord shall cover the : 
earth ; and Christ shall reign for ever and ever! Amen.’ Ban* 


Art. 42. Addressed to the Armed Association of the Parish of | 
St. Luke, Chelsea, and to the Inhabitants at large, July 8, 1798. | 
By the Rev. Weeden Butler, Morning Preacher of Charlotte-Street 
Chapel, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Dowager Lady Onslow, 
8vo. No Price, nor Printer’s Name. 

A declamation prettily written, accompanied by a prayer suited to 

the occasion. It is an incontrovertible truth, according with the 

title of this discourse, that philanthropy, religion, and attachment to | | 

the interests and welfare of his country, are the best characteristics 

of the Christian soldier. Ht. 





Art. 43. On Suicide, preached at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, at the 
Anniversary of the Royal Humane Society, March 26, 1797. | 
By G. Gregory, D.D. Author of Essays Historical and Moral; 
&e. 8vo. Is. Dilly. : | 
We certainly know not what particular provocation this ingenious 

author may have received, but we observe that, in the advertisement, | 

he says with an appearance of warmth, ‘I know that in attacking | 

as I have, atheism and infidelity, I have stirred a nest of hornets.’ | 

The sermon, however, manifests much good sense, and forcibly, : 

though briefly, presents sufficient arguments to guard the reader 

against the crime which it condemns,—While we readily pay this tri- 
bute of approbation, we at the same time wish that there had been 

a greater manifestation of that candour, that humanity, and that 

kindness, which draw the attention and operate on the heart. We ' 

observe, on the contrary, more of a ee: and imperious air 

than suits the subject or the occasion ; and surely some lines in the 


notes have an ungenerous or angry cast, and betray resentment, where 
that philanthropy and compassion should rather be exercised which 
so well comport with the Christian spirit, and which detract nothing. 
from its dignity. In other respects, the discourse has great pro- 
priety, and will, we hope, be productive of that utility for which it 
is caleplated.—Dr. Gregory mentions it as a striking facty of which 


he 
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he has been well assured, ‘ that no person intending to commit sui. 
cide, and indebted for recovery to the exertions of the society, has 
ever attempted it a second time.’ 

‘The sermon employs twenty-five pages of the pamphlet ; the re- 
mainder is devoted to an account of several instances of suicide which 
have fallen under the cognizance of the society.x—The whole is con- 
cluded by two odes, the first, to Sympathy, by John Gretton Esq., 
the second, to Science, by Mr. John Palmer, Drury-lane theatre. 

*_* The foregoing article has been mislaid, for some time, by 
accident. 


Art. 44. Against self-Murder, preached at the Cathedral Church 
of Wells, September 17, 1797. By George Beaver, B.D. 
Rector of Trent, in the County of Somerset, and West Stafford 
cum Frome Billet, Dorsetshire. 4to. 1s. Seely, &c. 

Suicide, though condemned by the dictates of sound philosophy, 
and yet more by the doctrines of Christianity, has met with advo- 
cates among those persons who, in the wantonness of disputation, 
have scrupled not to call in question opinions sanctioned by general 
consent, venerable for their high antiquity, and important from theig 
beneficial influence on human conduct. 

Though it might not be incumbent on the author of the discourse 
before us to enter into a formal confutation of all the arguments 
of Hume and Rousseau on this subject, we are of opinion that 
he might have noticed some of their ladies positions: at least we 
may venture to affirm that it would have been as edifying to the 
congregation, as a defence of an obscure passage in Cicero, in which 
we feel ourselves little interested. ‘The text (2d Sam. chap. i. ver. 9.) 
ts very happily chosen: but we cannot think that Mr. B. has derived 
so many advantages from the example of Saul, in elucidating the 
subject of self-murder, as might have been expected. The situation 
of that unfortunate prince was very peculiar: though his last rash 
act was highly reprehensible, yet some extenuating circumstances 
might render him an object of just compassion ; and the history of 
his reign, with the various events of his life, not less pathetic than 


instructive, might give rise to many fine moral and religiaus reflec. 


tions. 
Mr. Beaver observes that ‘The founder of a sect, (Epicurus, ) whose 


leading tenet was, that of all evils pain is the greatest, did yet pa- 
tiently endure, to the last, the tortures of a most excruciating disease, 
without having recourse to the dagger, or the bowl, for relief :? 
but this only proves the individual virtue of Epicurus, That his 
followers did not universally possess the same strength of mind is 
well known; and the stoics, who affirmed that pain was no evil, 
and affected on all occasions to rise syperior to every weakness or in- 
firmity of our nature, were extremely addicted to suicide. 

Self-murder can never be contemplated without horror, and we 
have always considered it as a crime of a very heinous nature: but 
our author, in the following passage, ascribes to it a degree of aggra- 
vated guilt to which we cannot assent: ; 

‘ Instead of a thousand arguments against the horrid crime, which 


we are now considering—Our blessed Lord hath declared—that alk 
9 manner 
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inanner of sins shall be forgiven to the sons of men, but the blasphemy 
against the Hoty Guost ;—which particular sin (whatever it may 
consist in—and what approaches soever may be made towards it 
cannof, as is universally allowed, be now fully committed in the sense 
wherein it is there understood—so that we may confidently affirm 
—that there is not a single offence, for which a name can be found, 
that wtterly incapacitates aman, on this side the grave, for repentance 
—ho transgression so flagrant, and highly aggravated—no impiety 
so overgrown, as, if truly and sincerely repented of, not to be com- 
prehended within the extent of God’s mercy.—Even the murther of 
his only begotten Son was not too great a crime for him to pardon. 
—St. Peter, in the very same breath in which he arraigns the Jews 
for having crucified “ The Lord of Life and Glory,’ points out te 
them the means of obtaining forgiveness—** Repent and be baptized” 
was the grand specific—the infallible cure for their unparalleled and 
most inveterate malady.—But—what Physician f the Soul can come 
to his aid, who has industriously eluded his reach, by having’ rashly 
fled into the regions of darkness, with his carcase mangled by him- 
self, and all his spiritual corruption about him ?—* There is no work or 
device” —no amendment ‘ in the grave.””?—Those bodies which have 
descended thither, whilst the blood had scarcely ceased to gush out 
from the wounds impiously inflicted on them by their own members, 
will, one day, deed afresh, and be consigned to everlasting torments, 
on their becoming again the miserable receptacles of the unhappy 
spirits by which they had been actuated here on earth.’ 

Surely, in the black catalogue of human crimes, there are some 
more malignant and mischievous in their consequences than suicide ; 
and, we should suppose, more offensive toGod. Weknow not whya 
total deprivation of reason, which is allowed to be an excuse for the 
violation of every other moral or religious law, should not in this 
case be considered at least as a palliation of guilt. 

The conclusion of the sermon is in a different strain, and breathes 
such a spirit of good sense, piety, and resignation, that we are con- 
fident our readers will thank us for inserting it. 

= May it be the earnest and constant endeavour, as it is the in- 
dispensable duty of “‘ every one that nameth the name of Christ,’ 
not to frustrate the great end, for which our lives were given to us. 
Let us not, either in thought, word, or deed, depreciate an existence, 
which is, in itself, of so great a value, as to enable us, by a due im- 
provement of it, to purchase an eternity of happiness.—However 
burthensome it may prove, the good Christian will sustain the weight 
with patience; considering it as imposed upon him by his Heavenly 
Father, for a trial of his virtue—and, as for those who are conscious 
of an ill spent life—when the hand of God shall lie heavy upon them, 
let them kiss the rod wherewith they are chastised, and bless their 
merciful Creator, for not having cut them off in their full career of 
iniquity, but leaving it still in their power to implore, aud, by a 
sincere and hearty repentance, through the merits of Curist JEsusy 
who died for the sins of the whole world, obtain his forgiveness.’ 
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CoRRESPONDENCE 


¢ To the Monrury Reviewers: 


® GENTLEMEN, 
* 7x the Review for September 1797, p. 113, in the critique on a pub: 

' lication, intitled The Quiz, is given a French poem, which the 
writers of the Quiz have ventured to tell the public is taken ** from 
an old and scarce French novel ;’ and which, they have the effrontery to 
add, is the original of Goldsmith’s charming Ballad. The title which 
they give to the work is ** Les denx Habitants de Lozanne.”’ 

‘ For the honour of Goldsmith, and from the love of truth, I beg 
Teave to‘inform you that the poem, literally as those writers have given 
it, is to be found in so modern a book as ‘* Lettres de deux Amans, 
Habitans de Lyon,” by M, Leonard, 1792. Their cacusation of Golds 
smith being probably the only part of this work which has been deemed 
‘ worth notice, and much inquiry having beea ineffectually made for a 
book under the title which they have given to it, this notice may not be 
unnecessary. 

€ M. Leonard is the author of some pastorals, and a young writer; 
and probably, had he seea our English Journals, wonld have corrected 
the ignorance or the malignity of the anonymous writers above- 


mentioned. a Se Bere: fk 
wovithene bs B Sinadl 
The anonymous author of Daphne, a poem, [see Rev. May, 
p. 94. ] is dissatisfied with our mention of his ludicrous performance: 
This is no uncommon case. He thinks us wrong in our disappro- 


bation of the design of his work :—we adhere to our opinion—the 
author abides by Ais dissent: let his readers decide between us. 


' 








A Correspondent remonstrates, in favor of the sect called Quakers, 
against a remark made in our Rev. for May, p. 105, that * all sects 
of Christians have persecuted in their turn, when they have possessed 
the power’? ‘The tenets of the Quakers are certainly less likely to 
encourage persecution than those of other sects of Christians: but 
we did not allude to them in the above observation, because we did 
not recollect «* ewhen they have possessed the power,’’—except in their 
settlement in Pennsylvania; where, indeed, they set an example 
which the whole world ought to follow. 





Verax informs us that, in the frontispiece to the Lives’? of “honest 
Isaac Walton,” ( Rev. for October last, ) that portrait should have beer 
said to be ‘¢ from an original in the possession of Mrs. Hawes,” not 
Howes; and that ¢ it is much to be lamented that the engraver has 
mistaken the character of the face, and the general style of the 

ainting.’—Verax also observes that * among the editions of valuable 
books still wanted, is that of Douglas’s Criterion of Miracles. The 
price is wonderfully enhanced since the first publication, and indeed a 
copy can with difliculty be obtained.’ 





S. O. will find one of the pamphlets, which he mentions, noticed 
in our last vol. p. 237. The other escaped us. 





cr Pr. 192.1. Q- for ¢ Prussians,’ read Persians.—-P. 196. Il. 10. 
from bottum, take the comma from  socizty,’ and put it after ¢ hard: 


ship.’ 
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